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h..paper pereent Tus Nationa Era 1s Pustisuep Weexy, on Sevents | Then, gathering up the tangled hair, she pinned | ground were noble lords and ladies, covered | as a God of Grace ; and that with daty, comes | of servitude in all cases; and the proving of a| and were afterwards brought into the United | in accordance with man’s caprice; and what 

a Srreet, opposits Opp Fettows’ Hatt. it back with the comb, which had fallen, poured | with jewels and waving feathers. opportunity to > in his sewice the talents | negative is the anomalous requirement made of | States in the same way for adjudication, would | would be right to-day might be wrong to-mor- 

parts of a dollar TERMS. water into the little stone ewer, and begging | As the two met, a murmur of applause ran | given by Him.” She desired to have every every person accused, or even suspected, of run-| not our Courts have been obliged, under the | row, and man’s will would become God’s law. 
Rte Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. her to refresh herself, ge her evening meal | through the assembly, followed by a simulta- | home duty accomplished, every household affee- | ning away with himself! Habeas corpus would | same law of nations, to consider the Spaniards} That selfish politicians should enact and en- 

rabill, Boston. Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted three | hefore her, desiring her to eat. Gradually | neous clap and shout, which was taken up by} tion met; but reason and Scripture taught | throw the burden of proof on the claimant, | the slaves of the Africans, and treat them as| deavor to sustain such a law as the Fugitive 







t mes tor one dollar; every subsequent insertion, twenty- | drawing her story from her the while, she the multitude without, and died away in the | her, that each individual has something to be- | who would have to produce, at least, “ probable 


such, putting them back into the possession | Law, is not strange ; but that men—Christi 
ADEmy, 1 five cents, found it bore out the impression she had already | distance. ve hailed the scene before them | stow, even of time, talent, or wealth, which, | cause” of detention. : ~ he ree ey 


and under the control of the Africans? Or is} Doctors of Divinity—should uphold them in it, 







































































il commence on All communications to the Era, whether on business | med, that she had transgressed the laws, but | a8 the omen of a nation’s regeneration; they | spent in the service of others, would return in It is a curious fact in the judicial history of | there one law of nations for Africans, and an- | and teach us that ’tis better to obey m 
4 ore = of the paper or for igen yo sheyeent done nothing worthy of death. The a cam aaw in it, not so much the Queen and the phi- bleesin on herself and her own family. In | this State, that only one adnan of the pe. Bo other for white people? But the wee voy- | God, should lower the claims of God's higher 
¥ are enabled to ‘ : : : the daughter of respectable parents, and had | lanthropist, as royalty offering its meed of | the little parlor behind the shop, in the sub- ing of the habeas corpus writ to a colored per- | age from Havana does not change the state of| law, and exalt man’s laws and constitutions 
ay ~ their B &B oy herself always borne an upright character; but | approval at the shrine of mercy and good | urban villa, in the perfumed boudoir, and the | son is to be found among the citations of Evans's | the case at all, for it may be considered a mere | into their place, this of all deeds is the mest 
ay the ny UELL LANCHARD, = under the influence of the man she loved, she | deeds. gilded hall, she saw powers unoccupied, and | Maryland Practice, the standard work at the | continuance of the first, since nothing had oc- | marvellous! What alarming evidence of eccle- 
ded to the main Sixth street, a few doors south of Pennsylvania avenue: | had pagsed-forged notes, thus adding one more hi Ngee ory od ma uly days, non ~ ~~ pe. “ee | vy lives fo — all ~~. oo and such a departure was it consid- | curred to make the Africans slaves, which had | siastical corruption and apostacy ! 
ping apartments —— “=== to the melancholy list of those who, by the | Elizabeth recalled the breakfast-room at Earl- | that she enforced, and most nobly had she re- | ered, that the author devotes a long note to an | not occurred before—no law, Spanish or an | am no Christian, if God be not to me the 
ied fe well veuel- “ C finest impulses of Deir nature, ee dcear by | ham, and the patriarchal Quaker preacher, | deemed the promise of her youth, — explanation of the shocking cmeaglleniiiey of | other, had begun to epculie sgt them me | Supreme Ruler. Nay, I am practically an 
‘ms WASHINGTON, D. ato religion, hive been lured to their own destruc- | Who had dimly foretold in her girlhood what Years have gone. Yet once again, the rem- | the novel transaction! make them slaves. They were made slaves | Atheist the moment I make Jehovah’s laws 
tavite: a te ad — SS === | tion: And “Oh, madam,” she concluded, clasp- | she had now become. The meridian of her | nant of the broken band of brothers and sis-| I rejoice to note the interest you have mani-| merely by force or conquest, and this force or | succumb to even the loftiest of human laws and 
ards. For the National Era. ing her hands with an anguished ery, “I feel | life had passed, and she desired to dedicate the | ters are gathered in the home of their child- | fested in the case under notice; and I was | conquest continued on the second voyage, until | constitutions. No matter though I have sworn 
saan STORY OF A LIFE. life so strong within me, that I cannot believe | remainder of it yet more solely to her import-| hood. All was outwardly the same, The | much rather inclined to thank you for it, in the | they in their turn, by the same force or con- | allegiance to the Constitution and laws of my 
eater he ag the I am so soon to be dead—murdered—murder- | ant calling. ; vines still clambered over the doorway, and | name of a down-trodden race, who have long | quest, turned the tables upon their masters, and | nation, I never swore to follow its behests into 
aAt rather than « BY H. L. ed,” she muttered. “Oh, Henry, this for your It was no slight sacrifice to engage, shortly | the hawthorn was budding mto fragrance ; | excited my deepest sympathies, than to criticise | reduced them to subjection. If ‘force, then, is suf- | iniquity; and, besides, I am equally sworn to 
stem acopted by 


Comal sake. But thank God, he has escaped,” she | after, in what she considered an imperative | the birds still sang on the boughs, and the | what you have penned. If this article shall| ficient to make the Africans slaves, why is it | obey the Lord God Omnipotent, and, what is 

Onterrt ae : “on ; added, suddenly looking up; “he does not | duty. This was visiting the prisons through- | wavy branches of the tall oaks seemed bend- | have prevented the waste of precious time and | not sufficient to make the Spaniards so? more, as my Supreme Ruler. From this oath 
; The Prison and the Convict Ship. know I am to be strangled out of existence. He | out Great Britain, and inspecting personally | ing, to welcome again beneath their shades | money on witnesses who would be of no use| Again: it is one of the consequences and in- | of my allegiance let my soul never swerve. 

nstramental, re- The crash was over—the timbers of the fall-| is a .férgér now; but that would make him a | these abodes of crime and misery. She would | that strangely altered househol{. The majes- | here, it will have served its chief purpose. I| gredients of slavery, that a slave can hold no| If the early converts to Christianity at Rome, 
instructors, Mr, en house were a mass of ruins; but, although | murderer—he would thirst for the life of those | g9 from yard to yard, and from one ward to | tic figure of Catharine was seamely bowed by | will close by adding, for the encouragement of | property, and all the property that may apper- | to whom Paul was addressing himself, had im- 
( aeyretpheey the foundation had been severely shaken, it | who dared the horrible deed.” another, addressing the most minute inquiries | age, but on her brow the. impress it had left | those of your readers who may feel an interest | tain to him belongs to the master. If such be | bibed the erroneous notion (as doubtless they 
nin this are are was yet firm enough to bear a~superstruc-) Elizabeth tried to soothe her excitement, | t the jailors, and calculating the capacities of | was legible, and each read in her the changes | in the result of a suit which is soon to decide the case, and the Spaniards should be held by | had) that, as they had become the servants of 
iced Ad ome ture. The energies of the partners were again | tried to comfort her with the thought that re- | the different buildings for the greatest degree | which had passed over them. In the mild eyes | the paramount issue of “freedom or slavery,” | our Court to be the slaves of the Africans un-| God, they were no longer under obligation to 

























a system of gov- in exercise, and all hoped ere long to see the | pentance leads to salvation. But she was of improvement. The results of her observations | of Elizabeth beamed a sweet and holy seren-| that I anticipate a favorable result, notwith- der the law ofnations, (if the latter should choose | obey earthly magistrates, then Paul’s exhorta- 
ee ant perestal, dawn of a brighter day. nevertheless indelibly impressed with her re- | Were always afterward stated, in a letter ad-| ity ; but sorrowful thoughts threw their shade | standing a retarding. and, in other respects, | to consider them such,) the vessel and cargo must | tion (a part of which your correspondent has 
unten of seit: From the time of their father’s death, the | marks. She remained with her for some hours; dressed to those in authority. One of her] across her still lovely countenance. She | somewhat discouraging alteration in the aspect | be considered as becoming the property of the | quoted) was very appropriate. It seems that 





he foundation of sisters had continued an unbroken band, until | but when she left her, her mind rested upon | brothers accompanied her upon this tour, and dreamed of long ago, and a haunting memory | of the case has been made by a change of venue | Africans also, when the Spaniards became | Peter also had discovered the same error to 

















DWELI within a few years previous to this unlooked-| the dreadful responsibility incurred by thus during its accomplishment, He who had called | of love-lit eyes, now closed forever, dimmed {from the Superior Court of Baltimore city, | their slaves by virtue of force or conquest. And have crept into the minds of some of those to 

OskyY,” for misfortune. The rapid increase of con-| taking the prerogative of the Almighty into | her to the work opened the hearts of many | her own with tears. to the Circuit Court for Baltimore county, which | the effect of their applying to an American | whom he wrote. He says: “Submit yourselves 

2 r, =e sumptive symptoms in Priscilla had foreboded ceeaath hands. In the restraints imposed to | persons in various circumstances to aid her. Of the seven sisters, only four remained ; | change was of course predicated upon the oath | court of justice to reduce these Africans again | to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake, 
‘ommittee A 






was conducted an early loosening of the silver cord, and pecu- | prevent the commission of further crime, she Jisiting associations of ladies were formed, so- | but groups of happy little ones went in and | that justice could not be obtained in this city (!) | to a state of slavery to them, will be, if the law | whether it be tothe King as supreme, or unto 
. nduc : ‘ ? 






































culty of Instrue- liarly sorrowful it was to them all, to watch | saw much that was salutary; but to hurry the cieties for the reformation of juvenile offend- | out, as their mothers had been long since wont | by the claimant of an alleged slave. of nations should be executed upon them, to be- Governors, as unto them that are sent by Him 
fhen « class is on her sinking day by day; her bright complexion | sinful out of existence, without affording them | ers; and of those unable to give their time to} to do, and the greensward echoed with the ——»-—_—_ come slaves themselves to the Africans, if such | for the punishment of evil-doers and for the 
urine ome still giving her the hue of health, but her sun- | an opportunity of proving their repentance, by the work, not a few proffered offerings of gold ringing shouts of merry childhood. Some of For the National Era. shou ld be the wish of the Africans, and lose | praise of them that do well. For so is the will 
ove the correct. ny brown hair was parted on a brow as purely | amendment of life, was, in her view, very and silver to carry it on. them called Elizabeth “Grandmamma,” and THE PRISONERS their vessel and cargo into the bargain. of God, that with well-doing ye may put to si- 
theorem. white as Parian marble, and her uneven pulse | awful. And for so slight an error as this One of the things most deeply affecting | would lead her by the hand, for she was feeble ee Se" ee Se Next, as regards crime. Here both parties, | lence the ignorance of foolish men: as free, 
ite ate “4 indicating that the night was at hand. It} poor girl was convicted of, the law appeared Elizabeth, was the condition of the poor luna- | now, sometimes, and beg her to tell them tales BY THE WORKSHOP BARD. Spaniards and Africans, are charged with crime. and not using your liberty for a cloak of ma- 
horongh traintng, came, but it was a night all radiant with stars, | almost sanguinary. Indeed she doubted the tics confined in these prisons. For these she | of the olden time, when she played beneath the ’ sail hd The Spaniards are charged with the crime of liciousness, but as the servants of God.” Now, 
(Sigh ape and her death seemed almost like a transla- | efficacy of capital punishments, even for fla- made frequent and touching appeals, and the | trees, or sang and danced with Prince William, iz W hy not let them go? Does a lingering fecling | kidnapping, made such by the laws of Spain here he speaks of good government, good laws. 
pd well arranged; tion. A short period of time elapsed, ere death | grant violations of the laws; she thought it tenderness with which she treated those with | in the ante-room of the old Hall. He was | °f resentment yet stecl their hearts against the plead-| to which they are subject; and the Africans | And sure, if these Christians had not embraced 








e e ( ° 2 ws : ings of Merey? How can they ask God to forgive " ae : : > kde at % : 
peeroce the high again entered the circle, and Rachel. perhaps | hardened the heart, and rathe? increased than | Whom she came in contact, proved how power- | gone now, and her early friend, Lieutenant | thom their piepennen, as they risen those who tres. | °° charged with the crimes of murder and | this same error of which I speak, it certainly 


DEVILLE, the most tenderly beloved by Elizabeth, was | diminished crime. One of the peculiar char- fully her heart was touched with compassion Aylesworth also; both had died in the hope of pass against them, while they are inexorable against piracy. And it is the first crime which led to | must have been extremely superfluous to have 
HELUON, called to her long home. acteristics of Elizabeth’s mind was. never to | for the sufferers of that “heaviest of human | immortality, and she felt that but a short pe- | the prayers of these incarcerated men?” the second, and constitutes its justification. If, | addressed them in such language. 
—— tr, The brothers, with the exception of the | follow out any train of ideas witheus arriving maladies.” riod would elapse, ere her wheel of life would National Era of January 29th, 1852. | then, the persons who committed a crime ought I would like to hear some of your corres- 

























































































































































































































































































































































ee» youngest, had senrvied, and settled in life; and | at resulis; and action on the subject was the Another eless of persons, who had long | be “ broken at the cistern.” a ee oe to be delivered up to the Government against pondent’s “ grave objections.” 
er of teachers, en- he was about taking a bride to Earlham. In | inevitable consequence of these results. With | Claimed the attention of this devoted woman,| Again she gathered with the congregation pe deeper whee ions valine ? whom the crime was committed, for adjudica-| Pittsford, Vt. oe 
ome * their writing of this period, Elizabeth says: “Of my | such a weighty object as the life of this poor | Were the prisoners sentenced to transportation: | in the quiet meeting-house, An eventful his- Stine dhiiceiittiien tematic hh aula tion and punishment, ought not the Spaniards 
ee aimee | many outward blessings, the brothers and sis- | girl before her. she lost not a moment in trying and scarcely a convict ship sailed, but her ut-| tory had been hers since she listened reverent- A 4 eae ‘s hell “ eas a irebain? to be delivered up to the Government of Spain KOSSUTH AND THE IRISH CATHOLICS. 
100 constituce a ters I yet have are among the greatest. Cath-| to gain her a reprieve. In her case there were | Most endeavors were made to promote the | ly to the solemn teachings there so deeply im- | “*™TONsh your a : He my mses | for this purpose, to whom they are amenable—| 75 the Editor of the National Era: 
erareness sad arine, with her simple, powerful, yet humble, | circumstances of extenuation, though not of a | Spiritual welfare and bodily comfort of those | pressed upon her heart. She knelt, and raised . ee instead of the Africans, who owe no allegiance 6 nik ‘aeinin Uhiak” seater eadeentiin: d 
ferences, may be mind; my three younger sisters, refined, ami- | nature to alter the letter of the law. Of these | doomed to spend months in these floating pris- | a song of praise for the eternal hope offered to | Yes, let them go! as ye would dread the scorn to Spain, who were brought under Spanish wn siitieedh am Boer’ ope oe Pe ite pe i. 
pa, Washing. able, talented, and full of sympathy and kind- | she made the most, followed up by unremitting | 908. Frequently she visited them, sometimes | the Christian, concluding in the sublime words | Which haunts that Bourbon monster, Ferdinand jurisdiction by force, against their will, and hak ailed ta ginaprenctn des sng tos 
a 4 bat Beco ness; my brothers, true friends and comfort- | exertions in her behalf with a companion, often alone. This was not | of Isaiah, “Thine eyes shall see the King in | o¢ Naplos—vilest yet of woman born who took the lives of Spanish subjects for the seal l actos a Mae er subscri- 
; .psie, 3; brot , ” t ’ ‘ , alf. , : : ee : . : S' § : pene >: ae : ; r¢ very soul, y " 
ks —— real — of fg 2 she rasta says: “He is| But one week was wanting to the dreaded | done a ae gy a = rk gyre a his pest. Ra shall behold the land that is | ¢,owding his dungeons with a fetter-worn ‘sh lave Pg tr wo br pee Span-| narks on Kossuth’s 8th ye lain Ae ,o 
. , the fruitful vine, whose branches hang over | day of execution, and as yet nothing had been | SUre La cr Mi, —e oe Vee ee But noble band ee ee ee nal planer ot Pi 
: ¢ , ee : i ' ; netuiis ( ell as those also made by Kossuth himself on 
—— the wall—my prophet, priest, and sympathizer, | done by the authorities. Among the attempts placed in a situation of considerable danger.| But for her—she leaned on her pilgrim staff counted crimes by these laws? W.S. A. f i 
F THE AGE! and often the upholder of my soul.” This good | made, = one through the euler of a It was a sultry summer day, the steam packet | yet a little longer, and as she neared the tem- | Unclasp yoar gyves, thrust back the heavy bars! Boston, April 4, 1852. ag oro "So the ill feelin ; Site’ i 
mphant ! and gifted man was indeed a treasure to thank | Many years had elapsed since Elizabeth had | Eagle was racing up the Thames, the captain | ple called Beautiful, she said, “I see the gates | In God's name, let the blessed sunlight in, ae American breast a sm En land s Ne: t i, 
y will be recorded God for. sna hine<daek since the days of the Earlham hoping to overtake his competitors, when in | of _mercy opened, and the rays of light are | Where men have pined these long and weary years, CONFLICT OF OBLIGATION the annie ped = vadin oon Pe — 
and with 10 will Of her own family, two of the daughters | festivities, the scarlet riding-habit, and the the midst of the excitement a sudden squall, | shining from them.” Weeping in silence sad and bitter tears, ‘ Leaitlen por: so Mesa ma A men- 
hown a8 commen- were married, the eldest son also; and the girls | military band at Norwich. How differently a “ra! per He fle Bn as ae Sicisinae cil — For others’ sin. To the Editor of the National Era : tioned te habitual prion ts nine Ba i. 
not only to light, next in age now released her from much house- | did they now meet—on what altered grounds | /0OKIng ahead, pleased with the reflection tha ew months later, and & funeral train was i 2 pr rE . K i 
eeeeneen, hold care, and assisted her in a sana th A th “spencer tance Hi ; light | they would soon outstrip the other vessels, when, | seen, in the gray of the early morning, wind- | Why write your names upon the blackened scrolls, Though the women of the present day soem | wed of Eaghad. Easmth Sanent has ro- 
=~ are, and assisted her in answering the | renew their acquaintance. Her once slig : . : : ‘ s : more inclined to dabble in politics than divin- | ceived. no doubt, a lesson on this subject, since 
euty-<ix years of numerous letters of inquiry and encouragement | figure was now full, but had lost nothing of its | UP" entering Long Reach, he saw a small} ing past the picturesque grounds of Plashet| Beside tho Negos of the olden time? on: ant € eel aah toon P { dsj i de his first tie ag te y "an 
a bie ova and of which began to How in upon her in consequence perfeet proportion; yet among the still redun- boat, laboring with but little effect against the | House. A vast concourse of heart-stricken | Deeply ye'll blush, when Heaven's own hand unrolls 4 ’ “A Fmeeinaeh dent’ ype Ramage = — oo ~ gen poe 1 ce — f ‘ 
‘. Bee te per of her labors in the prisons. Many in official | dant hair, gathered beneath the matronly cap, tide. In it were two ladies, in the close habit | mourners followed the bier. The noble born, | The dark, foul record, cleaving to your souls, P, t of Obli sory i enne: * Ve = he ms ss i ceeek tate ae -_ En “la Py a 9-3 va 
i letters patent for stations became interested in promoting her | might be ps sprinkled a few silver threads. of the Quakers, drenched with the heavy | the gifted, the lowly, and the wretched, actu- With all its crime. peeled aera ‘n i y ah per b = ng at — os as ng + gen i Y, 
rey seamed views, and added the weight of their influence | The mellow tones of her sweet voice rang upon | Shower. ead _ i ated by a common grief, gathered, for the Jast . : ernment, and consequently in the reli nell scieeiiel. Bow Sinent when te Oe land 
ies, the rights of to sustain her the ear of the Duke like a well-remembered He was a dashing, high-spirited sailor. To | time, to render their tribute of respect to the The tears of helpless childhood, fatherless— Ee “it. fe ais — warettamgeke Boy 
; , 1e ear of the Du i mbere : saga ; : The wife. th ios 0 1 bi = ligation of obedience to law.’ he spoke of the two countries joining hands 
rn . One of the natural consequences, perhaps, of | chime of his early days, bringing back fragrant | StoP, would spoil the chase, in which his pas- | loved and revered of many years. The train yet wag rp reneanse ha. rice radial 7 . . : snst despot Nothi fa . fe th 
Pibic new m-"s contemplating scenes of vice and wickedness, | thoughts and sun-lit dreams gone by forever, | Sengers were eagerly interested. To go on, and | wound on, past the grounds of her olden home, | Cry night and day to Heaven for their redress: , Now, withoat stapsingeh promt toenemine po l , ea eat Mi pon! coe we < 
Mion in al? Places fe the diaies to Gilkene- thse Gaueee, and, if pos-| Even had he been so disposed, he could not | leave two ladies in such a situation, was impos- | past the place of her worship, to where,4in its | God marks your guilt, and notes their wretchedness ; his position, or the Scripture he has brought we ag ‘th; pte my 96 arg ms 4 ao? 
«yz weight of the sible, use a preventive, before a cure becomes | have resisted her appeal. But he had felt too sible. His gallantry prevailed ; he passed the | shaded burying-ground, a little child had been Ah! let them go: Servant, | quenins Hat % he powers that be |S rr = ti _ 4, 4d a bg "thi a2 vc 4 
sale needful. Elizabeth’s efforts were devoted to this} warm an interest in the once lovely girl, to word softly to the engineer, to sheer the steamer | consigned to the dust long before. The mould Needs th ice to thunder down the sky oe aye = oe ny ] wg ed omnes Se nti ar amar in meet Potneine of the 
i i ate si : . servi ‘oni- | tlongside, threw the wearied rowers a rope, | was broken for tk f its mot Needs there a voice to y powers that were—that have been—were or- | &§ 7 ) . 
tor the cotton end. The improvements in Newgate since her | deny himself the pleasure of serving the digni- |. #OMgside, r & rope, | was now broken jor the grave of 1ts mother, « : ” : F ss . lati , , 
fr ocean ateamers, first. visit ao had become onus of public ry hese : S . and before the passengers were aware, the en- | and at the head of each mound was a stone of ee Sennen," SAE ean dained of God. To illustrate the principle, | . ng ry all a — ag oe apg 
en jants ot balk commendation and remark. Its court-yard,| The condemned cell for women was a nar-| gine had stopped, the ladies were on board, | memorial, bearing but a simple name—it was a porecePnenntgnne attain A soe Mee, a Be Sab gine. te lameeness tS ty vole sdeotien 2 nd is it se that 
the same power of once peopled with beings scarcely human, blas- | row apartment with two windows, one com- and the Eagle again flying up the Thames. | that of Exizasern Fry. ra eye hoon = CIT Eh — pees ony 0 “i Oe toate mre a one aaae fhe liberties of the oath nas ie Gs enlationsl 
“iad pheming and fighting, now presented a scene | manding the inner quadrangle, where were the | Elizabeth, with a dignified and beautiful ex- otpasitiasii cies Bn rl athe is ka ho ih; an. wi 
Seer well hw he where pl and “peepeiaty reigned; the | tried urteoners, ery yet unaaek is other Premy bel gratefully thanked him, as he led THE CASE OF RACHEL PARKER. Tempt not that arm which rolled the Red Sea waves tnw aoteblohnl by. a ge Kine a _— Chalde. a sn ey Pye | _ 7 
be Cincignati Non- wards, once filthy and ill-conducted, were now | looking into a long passage, with an iron | em below. rs , , 0° , a ‘te | ae dheehl dal prscgar4 F i ‘ill be ‘ sechodtion of 
xl sonia te Be aoe pen wpe avian os dee at Vividing aay teed eee In a short time the gale cleared away, and| We see it stated that Gov. Bigler has asso- | _ Surge after surge, o'er Egypt's countless deed, ans, that whosoever should ask a petition of — oy will be done for the protection of 
WBstotoen, tate of ee . aie ha hati? Meena ba sehr 2 dee pawn they came on deck. The gallant captain had | ciated Hon. TI 3 S. Bell with Attorney Gen- | S¥eeping them headlong to their yawning graves, any god or man, for thirty days, save of this | Perty In Europe. : 
suevesaful experi- d for om ogee le Reg Seong Meade magertangtenie eae heart some prejudices against the Dadian’: but he vie dr ota tpectage ey se" | Chariot and horsemen with their flashing glaves, same lawgiver, he should be cast into the den| Hatred is no good counsellor—the wisdom 
ees tesdins ter pn =) wre am: d es a poeas * thelr fi sale, More Has ne t tal tae 4 itn resist this lovely and heavenly mind an Cogn See Say eeared Ges, Be In terror dread. of lions. How easily might many of us, pro-| Of love is a better one. How infinitely supe- 
her patent for a a universal depravity, expressed in | their friends. Here Harriet had been taken : _ ron tes , 7 Sati F . ' ve | rior is Cos 2 demagogue 
another pi prvvceapon Data ge Pir erties dl oF hil ico Lhe gee hae toe hae, Somat sien ath, to | ed woman; and as she moved about, distribu- chel Parker, who was kidnapped from Chester linia” ‘Seindersilaiaiiiaiaiins fessed Christians of the present day, have at apa wh —_ — demagogue 
ed Propelling and ; : Zs a . : ting tracts among the crew, with a kind smile | county, Pa. Upon the subject of the rules of | ~" ” : soothed our consciences down as quiet as a | Waddie of some at the Sth of January meet- 
bge of which gives proved character. It is not our purpose to de-| quit it no more till she left it for the scaffold. 8 {mong - a Of whatsoever wrong ye may have done sleeping babe, and said: “ Why, in this matter | ing. It would not have been difficult to find 
el, independent of tail the difficulties surmounted in these Hereu- | She was not aware of the efforts made to ob- | OT word of encouragement, he saw in her all] evidence in a slave State, we copy from the To others, in the holy sight of Heaven, I oa te m: rolers and ae etein ten 8 il some of our leading politicians, had they lived 
ce” & man-of-war lean labors; but, in showing their results, it is] tain her a pardon, and, except when Elizabeth | that was attractive in woman, lit up by the} Fyjend’s Review the subjoined letter from Dr. | phink of hose souls ar ish-riv Vf God's fav i sa i at tri ’s 80 » ha 
Es Pp } Think of those men w 3 are anguish-riven assurance of God’s favor. Can I not off ,| in the times that tried men’s souls, or had the 
Saddle,” sor mili- necessary to allude to the fact that the indi-} was with her, she sat with folded hands, un- ey ion oe ERT EN - In age | pr J. E. Snodgrass, under date of Sad, and alone. , prayers without the pone oes of pone me 2 lived in Hungary at the time of the soveietliik. 
he greatest possi- vidual value of the souls of these poor creature: and impassive. Her deportment duri he incident, he says—" ! feel assured, much 0 oe ; ites an corres | ittsburg C c, 
tent iere, was always placed before them, heir best feel. aig ele per Tain anlek aol the success which attends her missions of mer- Battimore, March 27, 1852. | noomed for a lifetime to a felon’s cell, 4 8 me ie - ee eee alates ny naa Agel ay yo 
promptly obtain- ings were appealed to, and, though many of | orderly; and some of her companions in guilt | °Y '8 based upon the awe inspired by her pres- I do not often see your journal, and I have} Counting tho footfall of the weary hours, esl yo ges 5 er rt Fg renin it tiny word that brought down the Brit. 
oe on them hada remarkably confused sense of right | were heard to say she had been chosen earliest | ©2C°- It is something to possess a countenance | therefore no means of ascertaining whether | parted from all that they have loved so well, thinking ?? ” ¥ d ubtl i a = ish flag at the Irvine House. when Kossuth en- 
bington D.C. and wrong, they were gently taught that they | for death, because she was best prepared for it. which portrays, in every look, the overflowings | certain timely remarks copied from it into the | Forever banished to a living hell— a ae f Me. - nig Fw wane S tered in York ; pa no doubt exists in the 
ON, Patentee. - also were the children of our common Father The Duke came to Newgate, and his former | of such a heart. As an instrument in God’s| Pennsylvania Freeman, made up the whole or Make their ease yours ee ee eee truth of thi erti In other words, tl 
ashington, . C. : co ther, Juke One ' hand she is indecd tickle ficcecd.” To ste | uart-caly of rour ertiel 1 f Rachel yours. amount to as much as did Daniel's. If the | ‘uth of this assertion. in other words, the 
he) and that He who clothes the lilies of the field, | companion in the dance led him with a serious a, Say tev 0 see | part only of your article on the case of Khache Lord had condemned Daniel for his ding | union of two of the freest nations on the globe 
ESTABLISH- | and feeds the ravens when they ery, would clothe | aspect through its dark and gloomy avenues, her is to love her: to hear her, is to feel as if a Parker. If the whole, then have you fallen | Oh, pitying Heaven! touch thou the stony heart, in this thine, He might ieee oe F ee ae El tor the perpetuation of liberty, is to he set asi de 
i them with the spirit of repentance, and feed | till they reached the iron grating. Her name | g¥@rdian angel were bidding you to follow | into an error with respect to the rules of evi-| And bid its icy currents melt and flow ; the ecana "ab His y= en and slay to please our Irish Catholice—the fact openly 
sylvania, on the them with the bread of life. Not alone were | was an “open sesame” to many a dreary dun- that teaching which alone can subdue the | dence in our courts, which I feel it but right to | In the cold eye, let Merey’s tear-drop start, « Foolish Daniel! did . n - oa Samah Sinllaek & icemeaneean He tolnae 
eres oe, they animated by spiritual teachings; they | geon: and as the massive bolt was drawn back, | temptations of this life, and secure a Redeem- | correct, leading, as its circulation would, in all | ‘Tin every feeling of revenge depart— ‘i. ae Peaior bat of _ The eae : et -. «| The National Era and Pittsburg Gazette = far 
om Cleveland. were taught the dignity of labor, the manliness | the Duke’s hand was extended to assist her in er’s love in eternity. At the time of this oc-| probability, to useless expense to the friends Oh! let them ga! i a ee opti ‘ 
; é gnity ) , : ad to ; El : : ao ; 8 are ordained by me: whoever, therefore, re- | 2’ 1 know, make the only exceptions. 
pits of the lofty, of self-dependence ; so that when the boon of | descending the few steps leading into the mis- | CUFTence, izabeth and her companion were | of this poor girl, in their benevolent prepara- West Troy, February 2, 1852 sisteth the power, resisteth my ordina Yours, in the bonds of fraternity, G. 
fenten.ded proapect liberty was once again bestowed, they might | erable room. Their eyes met, and mentally | returning from a farewell visit to a female con- | tions for the approaching trial. : “ % a” Inasmuch PP itl on ee eae stat aaa Cat Fi + Clarion Counte. P ; 
mg which is = use and not abuse the gift. Above all, the | each recalled the days they had threaded to- vict ship upon the point of sailing. There was| The error referred to, a8 one into which you ein oo have mi Tel and offended. ine.” ee 
Hydrapathte pur- great principle of love was inculcated, and ad- | gether the mazes of the dance, in the ante-room great uncertainty whether the poor creatures | would seem to have fallen, is the supposition CASE OF THE AMISTAD. ow ite ae reverse of this we know to be the A THIRD CAND 
ing, sitting, and mirably was this mode of treatment adapted to | of the old Hall. would ever see their henefactress again, She | that colored witnesses might be admitted in | ,, . “ge fact. B in bovine the divest exmadete of ta ) nena. 
ped. overcome the evil spirit which had so long tri-| Harriet sat with her back towards the door stood at the door of the cabin, “a priestess of | favor of Rachel Parker’s petition for freedom, To the Editor of the National Era : ee ee ee a Hottey, Orteans County. N. Y. 
jents, a Pin-Alley, & umphed within those prison walls. But the | but started up when it was opened, and, un. | heaven on the threshold of hell.” The women, | were it not for the prohibition of the entrance} As the question of indemnity to the owners a eg and very signally, too, the ei ahs ahaa March. 1852 
pis used in thees- tender heart of Elizabeth was deeply touched | aware for the moment of the Duke’s presence, gathered on the quarter-deck, faced the little | of free colored citizens into this State from of this vessel is now before the United States pg ee cn a ain, near by in the sacred | To the Editor of the National Era: , 
om yeNnien he by the frequency of criminal executions. The | fell weeping at the feet of Elizabeth. “Oh, | Party. The sailors, anxious to see what was | yours. As to this latter delectable feature of | Senate, it becomes important to ascertain what oracles, at = tele of. i inehitninaieatd per [ti ” eid oh ll 
Pata oalf sacrifice of human life was almost too fearful | lady, I cannot die. Save me! save me!” She | £0ing on, clambered into the rigging, or min- | our Black laws, it would, of itself, present no | is the state of the case, as presented by the : After sag alates nase yi — : ct- ’ is Ly — when you tell your readers 
All reasons are to contemplate. Crimes of almost all grades | clung round her, she kissed her hands, she im- gled in the outskirts of the group. The silence insurmountable ohstacle. Colored persons, who facts, and the law in reference to them. ane sh. that * Wi ono falleth a hero ape t ue —_ of t _ oe — mo to Slavery, 
bee heey wollen i and descriptions were then punishable by | plored her by the mercy of the loving God, to | 28 profound, when Elizabeth opened the Bible, | might be here for legal purposes, as, for exam-{| _ It was decided in the case of the Antelope by ’ and all their Presidential candidates are pre- 





, four towels,and & death ; nearly every variety of robbery or fraud, | avert the impending doom. It was the first | #4 read the 107th psalm, with such emphasis | ple, in trials where both parties to the issue | the United States Supreme Court at Washing- worshippeth, shall the same hour be cast into | pledged to the Slave Power. Hence the pro- 



















f r ) . : : . ; . the midst of a burning fiery furnace.” But | priet d ssity of a “third didate ;” 

though unattended with personal violence, | time that horror of the mode of death had en- | #4 intonation as to make the simple reading | were of their own proscribed race, would be | ton, that the slave trade could not be considered =. B hery - ee ee eee wnendpnniming 

aver County, Pa. could be treated as a capital offence. |-tered her mind. “I have thought of the fu-| ® ¢ommentary. The crews of the other ves-| protected by the court, whose processes for the | against the law of nations, so as to give the ju- _— saith si a a. estes cap- | for let it be known that there are “seven thou- 
Elizabeth’s humane mind was incapable of | ture,” said she; “I hope for salvation ; but this | Sls anchored around, attracted by the novelty | ascertainment of truth through the best testi- | dicial tribunals of every country the right to ives) openly, in the face of the whole realm, | sand” at least “that have not bowed the knee 


: , : : ‘ oun. © : : . “gg disobeyed. It amounted to nothing less than | to Baal,” here at the North. both Whigs and 

(T, BRATTLE- contemplating such a state of things without | horrible gateway to be passed, to be swung | Of the scene, leaned over the ships on either | mony accessible had ealled for their presence. | consider it piracy, and set all the slaves free : . ’ : g 
serious reflection. But a case ~iaiing in | like & felon iain aeanlies bes With a on: side, and listened with great attention. She} But you need give yourself no Prone Hoe mind | which might be captured in this trade; that ga stag ro Lage peo me Be Democrats ; and perhaps there may be some 

which she was individually interested, brought | she fell fainting on the ground, The Duke closed the Bible, and after a pause, knelt down. | on this score, The testimony of persons guilty | it became piracy only when made so by the | * nown unto thee, oh Aing, that we will not | at the South who cannot vote with either par- 
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im bis severe sieK- her to the point of action. : , : ‘1 | She touched on the history of the pardoned | of the crime of being clothed in a dark skin is | municipal laws of the country to whom the | %7v¢ thy gods’” There! (So would my soul | ty, and consequently not at all, only in case of 
ee pow his In one of the cells of the prison sat, or rather Tasuivte iti a Magdalen, her loving much, beoanse forgiven never tolerated in the courts of this or any other | slave ‘wader belonged ; and that one country respond to the spirit of Southern despotism!) | another selection. Besides, should there not 
Phey will also find crouched, a girlish-looking creature, appearing | More strenuous than ever were the efforts} much; her washing the feet of the Saviour, | slaveholding State, where one of the parties is | has no right to enforce the municipal laws of Said oe pence ryaye a we not) be such an opportunity offered, that Power 
a. both tor them J in the dim twilight almost like an immovable | made to save the poor girl, after this visit to | being with Him at his death, watching by his | of the white race, unless the testimony is favor- | another country, unless there be a treaty made ronal — Lo I ee pe oe — the | could riot unchecked and unrebuked in all the 
diseuses by means statue ; one bare arm, exquisitely rounded, was | the prison. The Duke left nothing unaccom- | tomb, and permitted first to see Him after his | able to the latter’s cause, Thus, if the claim. | between the two countries to this effect. And the eae . th mrt mo er , ie bes: he in | wantonness of its extravagance. 

- adgteet pd ae thrown over a brown marble slab, to which | plished that could tend to avert the fatal ca- | Tesurrection. It was the strongest encourage- | ant of “ property” in Rachel Parker, can find | there being no treaty between the United States e midst of the ire, and they have no hurt;| True, there would be scarce a remote pros- 
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was attached a.rivet and chain; her limbs were | tastrophe. He accompanied Elizabeth in a ment to the repentant sinner. She then spoke | any colored person in Pennsylvania sufficiently | and Spain which would authorize such a pro- and as a of = ages is like bap Son of | pect of success; moreover, it is indispensable 
unfettered—to confine them would have been | personal application to Lord S ; he joined | ™ 2 strain of entreaty and solemn warning to | vile to be willing to lend himself or herself to | ceeding, the judicial tribunals in the United — wo pre nes Rca me ’ wt great, | for the conservation of freedom here, in our 
needless cruelty, for she had scarcely moved Ae in an application to the directors of the | the hardened and profane; and, finally, im- | “prove property,” the testimony can be gotten | States would have no right to liberate the a very great, ie te eae of God’s favor to- | own persons, States, and Territories, and else- 
throughout the day ; hercheek rested upon her | Bank in whose name the forged notes had been | Plored a blessing from God, on these his chil-| in without any difficulty, but not otherwise. In | slaves taken in a Spanish vessel, although the wards ae i: ‘ ma haman government! | where, thet there should be a steady, deter. 
other hand, also placed upon the slab, and a| issued. But alas! all in vain, The object of dren. Many of the women wept bitterly; all] this respect, slavery is true to the “instinct of | municipal laws of Spain prohibited the slave If, ~~ ing 8 poor ag from 4 4 mined barrier kept up against the approaches 
mass of tangled black hair almost enveloped | their solicitude was inevitably doomed ; and seemed touched, and when she left the ship, | self-preservation,” as in most others. All our | trade, and made it piracy. That the slaves, we shou te tyes ve yrs de etter of this species of Absolutism in our own land. 
her reclining form in its sable folds. Standing, | deeply both felt when on the appointed day | they followed her to the side,-blessing her as| Jaws and customs are more or less controlled | therefore, must be restored to the Spanish own- aE ws f Ao pe wef ~ * if oo ae It is not expected or the ie hes would be 
she might have been about the middle height; | the misguided, erring, but repentant girl, sui- | ®® angel of merey. The sailors in the rigging, | hy its requirements, because it seeks to use | ers, and the question of their property in the ane, Hf: ant of Bre, of eemeten ge 3S Ak © Lcameniemny. lange; See, Shunt: Seawinnan of 
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ories to arrange. seated thus, she appeared small in stature. In touched by the melting scene, cheered her 98| them for a purpose analogous to that with | slaves must be left for the Spanish Government | °#9¢ We could secure to ourselves the presence | the manosuvring of parties for the year past 

ese de pelees of her countenance cal could Ss aad the a ht- pudieaed and ee ined oar had been by | her little ‘boat passed vessel ‘after vessel, till | which ya Rass se ta or acid ingredients are | to determine, in the comets of their own 4 one “like unto the Son < Noon rigs ee will a a each is deing its utmost Nod 

Feb. 6. e3t sign of animation; but even there, a dull, | the event, the mortification of defeat never in- | they could see her no longer. employed by the preserver of perishable fruits. | municipal laws upon the subject. bei “ wnat oe gop a a) 4 = hs ——, the — in bv ner en ye: to t r 
stagnating lethargy was settling, as if thoughts | duced her to relax her exertions. She foresaw| Her exertions for these perishing ones stop- | [¢ would not “keep” without them. It appears clearly from this decision in the | 0S UAsubjec "fe rg’ P God h * h 0, | great Slave will, for the sake of power an 

were drifting ay tag which she had neither | that, even in this case, good might eventually | Ped not here; through her instrumentality,| This romark upon the policy of our laws, | case of the Antelope, that the Court considered no ; let us never fear to obey rather than | spoils. It seems that we Northerners cannot 

Bee energy nor power to stay. She had heen con- | be evolved out of evil. Its publicity, and the | ™®ny improvements were made in the various | which may be said to be “all for slavery,” will the slave trade so far conformable to the law of | ™®?- get down too low, nor lick the dust too meek- 
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demned to death ; and since morning, when the | interett felt in the unfortunate girl, had been | Stations to which they were consigned, and she | solve the difficulty which you have presented | nations, that one man may by force be made But for fear your correspondent may think | ly, only that our party can beat; and there 

unlooked-for and dreadful seaitince had been | the means of causing much cxcltesitan on the | had ey sete the satisfaction of receiving | in the query you Tein phat pe nr id the | the slave and property of mde fh and must be = ~ — " ae to | are so many voters that act on this principle, 

pronounced, she had, upon re-entering her | subject of capital punishment. “The states- grateful letters from those she had remembered | justice of compelling Rachel Parker to submit | considered so in all cases where it is to be left Wala 1 Femcr ee ee at _ ar aly : come | that probably an independent candidate would 

gloomy cell, thrown herself down in this de-| man viewed it more especially as a political “as in bonds with them.” the question of her freedom to a Maryland | to be decided by the law of nations, without — veneoet Sohn. = adi di “ th Poe pecetve but a limited expression, even of the 

Spairing attitude, and had neither spoken nor | question, in its tendency to increase or dimin- Succeeding years brought more extensive | court, instead of a Pennsylvania court, as has | regard to municipal laws, as it was in this case. | ° Peter oF iy —_ ae a “ “8 a a eagiha and anti-extensionist sentiment 

moved. ish crime. The philanthropist considered it | 8eTvices. Accompanied by her husband and | been done “without process of law,” as truly Yow, apply this decision, and the principles oo < te : f the scan m ee b the b the country. But let us have a standard- . 
Now the iron sheathed door of hér miserable | chiefly as it affected the individual. The mer-| rother, who entered warmly into sympathy | remarked by you. You say, with natural jus-| upon which it was settled, to the ease of the ed by the "of in . ov en tes ye ew all. a neaggg bon: all may act to that point who de- 

apartment grated on its hinges, but she took | chant and man of business regarded it as close- | With her various objects of benevolence, she vis- | tice, and with true accordance with the com-| Amistad. The principle is, that slavery is war- rn po dare Fedele or acetone Se § erhaps it is as necessary and proper 

no notice. Three times that day the turnkey | ly affecting the security of property.” Thus | ited the prisons and lunatic asylums of France, | mon law of “property,” as it would be applied | ranted by the law of nations, and no other law ee »  Whuetheet a song ht sn th ta ee of Ti as ever before. sea ‘th 

had entered, placing food and water upon the | many persons of rank and influence had been | Spain, Germany, Denmark, and parts of the | to a stolen horse or an ox, “Let Rachel Par- | is to be regarded in settling the question. Take they ? b ae pital rig ot aoa God. |; differe are some yet who Seng nnnPegthile 

rough stone bench fastened to the wall, and, | induced to throw their weight into the right | Prussian dominions. She formed lasting friend- | ker be first brought by a habeas corpus to the | the facts of this case, then, as they are. The God to ee epartiean 20g % the things | as 4 all oth and see the s oy ma mE 

With a rude compassion in his manner, tried to| scale. To touch so complicated a machine as | Ships with some of the most gifted and influen- | county from which she was abducted, and there | Spaniards Ruiz and Montez were, at the time judge ye } hes “yi aod a ‘oy 8 di ¢ ; 0) aoe ten " Frans nnd Le sala 

Speak kindly words to the dejected girl. She | the criminal code of England, appeared an un- | t@! men and women of the age; and her pecu-| jet the alleged master vindicate his claim.” | the vessel was taken possession of by the Amer- which we have seen eet angle . . ses rm ew) i. im pete che Fags rere 1 
ceded him not, and the food remained un- dertaking too dangerous to attempt; yet such liar faculty of drawing out all that was lovely | But you expect far too much of our courts, con- | ican revenue cutter, actually the slaves of the Were these men mistaken in their notions | tive departments, in all impor 8 , 





















































































tasted. This time. ho : . and of rt in oth h th SOR : i iti of right? or did they incur the Divine displeas- | and measures, and feel its huge grip, pressing 
n ; wever, he was accom was the pressure from without, that somethin good report in others, was perhaps the | trolled as they are, not by the principles of | Africans, reduced to this condition by force. g : y : Pre ° 
variety anda eX nied by another—it was Elizabeth. The eee must hes ielded to popular feeling. The ub best test of the purity and loveliness of her own | that common Ae "which ails no sdetion And it is this principle of force or conquest | ure by pursding en oe .~ ms or amy prpy rita. pet wlacs pressa > 
to ey lingered a moment, and left her with the | ject had become one of great interest, and after character. She entered schools, and, attracted | whatever to the uncommon demands of slavery, | which is considered sufficient to create slavery. | Again : when Herod the King had appre-| P: rR! & 











Prisoner. Several minutes ela of profound i ions, during succeeding sessions of | by her beaming and maternal smile, little chil-| put by statutory laws, They would not have | If, then, the Court are not authorized to travel | hended Peter, and put him in eg orend | ep tong tet feerteaedhie ye bese nt om 
Hence, and the suds Sa ee | NY Since a ee et Con: | Sten gathered found hor in roey cluaorm wad | grants hat pra rie of right” te Rachel [oct of the aw of uations, and have regard ts| ho was not very serupoloas bout ‘shoman | ing, Ber, wil caeas forward into California 
Spoke the anguish of one, and the heightened | mons voted for the abolition of the punishment timidly proffered their gifts of shining pebbles, | Parker, had she asked to be brought from her | abstract right and justice, or the municipal government” when the angel of the oe ~ “ = cog onto ot ts ha ag 
The rest of the other in the utterly forlorn girl. | of death, in all cases of forgery. or bright sea weeds, as remembranees of their | imprisonment among felons, before one of our | laws of this country or Spain upon the subject, | waked him gooey tees vo tet otl but wh sonata to ou he obnoxious Fugit. 
The womanly sympathy of Elizabeth touched | Elizabeth, the indirect means of. bringing | Pative lands, to the good lady of whom they jatign. How, then, could you expect that such | they must determine that these Spaniards are | bade him go. Indeed, I think he here di Her ive Rave Law, talk ten ' er 
® chords of that despairing heart at last.| about this improvement, became an object of had so often heard. She tarried among the | ‘an order from one of your judges would be re- | so far the property and the slaves of the Afri-| recognised a “higher law than that of Herod, If they want us te live to the contract on o 
tho 38 her own soft white hand upon that of great interest. The reformation effected in sick in hospitals, and the fevered lip blessed spected here? It would be treated just as the | cans, that they must be put under their control though he were a king. y » odhcsog 
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¢ girl, she said, “ Harriet! child!” Neweate since her visits there was the theme | her, as she bent with a pitying glance over the | requisition of your late Governor upon ours for | and ownership, if the Africans desire it, for| If a Nero or Robespierre and his satellites | part, they also must do the same on their part. 

_ For the first time since tien deny morn, she af ctaveretNion in all circles; and the accounts | Sufferer. the nilecrousit MeC¥eary was—with pro-lavery such was their situation when brought inte the | (who, in their time, sure, were “powers that wo = - ‘ rad cg sane orth o~ 

‘ted up her face. A very child might have | circulated of the imposing scenes witnessed, | “ Mong 0 ageld head upraised, ypraised as Bliza- | gontempt, United States. Suppose that when the Span- 2 Paes now our unrestrained ero ea i A 0 r = vane o on i ¥ R ” 

read er countenance—open, confiding, ex-|-brought a strange variety of persons to that eth entered, : As a case in point, I may tell you that an | ish slaver was on her way from Africa to Ha- | my humble head would most surely roll in the . ec - resi ” = M cage ote * 

pressing strong feeling, but neither hardened | abode of sin and sorrow. The poor regarded a Lseahaded pain to gaze while she passed, unquestioned “free citizen of Pennsylvania,” | vana, and while the Africans were in the pos-| basket for penning this article; and if an — - e ¥ >" stamp. _ per a new k ay a 

in depravity nor capable of cunning.. With a| her as a ministering angel, and the shobly Woes Fell on their foarte like a ray of the sun on the walls| who had been kidnapped and brought here | session and under the control of the Spaniards, | pelling submission to Southern tyranny . ou 4 oink oe declared a or Freed ariger wo ne is 
cing gaze into the mild and pitying eyes | and richly endowed paid her the tribute of re- of a prison.” some years ago, was Fee in prison while ac-|the vessel had fallen into the hands of an| take possession of the universal mass of mind | tiples declared anew. om’s pl 


nt so sadly upon her, and touched by the ct and admiration. Queen Charlotte desired | She looked in upon the miserable tic, and | knowledged to be free by even the judges who, on | American cruiser, and been brought into the | throughout these broad United States, how | broad enough, and sound enough. é 
earnestness and pathos of the voice, which | she should be eeeaa to her, and, by request | the soothing alee wer! gentle stoogeme appliueaion. poh i sb avedt the sprit of habeas | United States for adjudication, oaae not our | long would it be before the guillotine, the ye feared sah So culgneting om 
«Pp, ree Biren gon the heartfelt ejaculation, | of her Royal Highness, Elizabeth waited upon | back the memories of other and happier days, | corpus/ The tardy and expensive of | Courts have decided that the vessel and slaves| halter, and the gibbet, would be called into | 0 i, © = rater org: Von n despot- 
Sor child!” she leaned her heed. upon the} her at the palace, The interview between the | till ething like a ray of light gleamed | “ petition for freedom,” adopted by the counsel | must be restored to the Spanish owners under requisition to silence the daring rebel Pm oe ~— b nb sve wt onehidl Feng by the 
mo at her visiter and, in a passionate abandon- | two was striking. The diminutive stature of | athwi&rt the darkened intellect. She penetra-| for poor Rachel, was appealed to, then, as | the law of nations? Now, suppose that on this| should dare to speak or write against their cont px A - Bangg ve of party, controlled 
- Eliza to her feelings, wept unrestrainedly, | the Queen, covered with diamonds, and Eliza- | ted the gloom of the felon’s cell, and even the | now, as the only remedy for the colored race | voyage to Havana the Africans had succeeded | usages or enactments ? \ h og ee way secenerniiels power here. 
tee beth remained silent, only stroking ten-| beth, her simple Quaker dress adding to the | outcast and forsaken felt how beautiful were | in this State; and it throws the onus ‘probandi | in overpowering the Spaniards, and reducin If we are obliged to obey human nig en pr pny oe! thee’ be ouitepoken on, the 
ary tte mother! rerless till the heaving of| height of her figure, maintaining the wonted | the ministrations of the merciful. on the victimized, instead of the victimizer, | them to subjection, as they did on the second their dictates run counter to the laws of God, vimeiples of universal Liberty and Jus- 
bosom subsided, the soba became less fre-| calmness of her look and manner. Several of “The rience of life had taught her, that | where sla desires it thrown—for the dark- voyage from Havana; and had chosen to call | then there can be no such thin as right and agg principles 0 CR. 
quent, and the tears were shed more quictly.| the bishops stood near her, and in the back-! He who rules as a God of Providence, directs ' ened color of the skin is evidence presumptive ' the Spaniards their slaves and their property, ' wrong; for human laws are shifting ever, just ' fice. 
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Mr. Manecm anv Mr. Brooxs.—The re- 
port of Proceedings in Congress, on our fourth 
page, will be read with much interest. They 
would seem to indicate a disruption of the 
Whig Party, but we are inclined to think that 
harmony will be re-established. The letter 
from the New York Express, reflecting severely 
on Mr. Mangum, and dragging before the pub- 
lic his private and social relations, provoked 
the ire of that Senator, and in the Senate last 
Thursday he administered an unmerciful casti- 
gation to Mr. Brooks, one of the editors of that 
journal, and a member of the House, who had 
revised the letter, according to his own admis- 
sion, before its appearance in the Express. 

Mr. B. made a personal explanation the fol- 
lowing day, in the House, from which we ex- 
tract the following paragraph, as the only por- 
tion possessing any special interest. After re- 
counting the tribulations of the National 
Whigs of the North, and referring to the con- 
duct of some Southern Whigs, as authorizing 
the suspicion that their services were about to 
be forgotten—a suspicion which naturally 
touched their tenderest sensibilities, he pro- 
ceeded to claim from his Southern friends pro- 
tection against the North, as follows : 


“Tt was due tous Northern men, that we 
should have such support from them ; for in 
that terrible hour of trial here, two sessions ago, 
our services were necessary for them, and they 
were given to them freely, with the implied, if 
not expressed understand.ng, that they would 
protect usto the extent of their ability. Ever since 
that, we have been hunted down in the North, 
as the Missouri Compromise men were, who 
acted with the South in 1820. under the lead 
of Mr. Ciay, as we Northern Whigs acted un- 
der his lead in 1850. But one or two Northern 
members of Congress who voted for that Com- 
promise survived the political shock of that 
day; nay, almost the whole of them were 
buried in their political graves. [f, therefore, 
we feel unusually sensitive now, amidst the ad- 
verse public opinion about us in the North, we 
must be pardoned for our anxiety, as again and 
again we demand countenance and protection, 
in carrying out what a great mass of our peo- 
ple deem to be an odious provision of the Con- 
stitution, or in creating a sounder sentiment of 
respect for the execution of that instrument in 
its very spirit and letter. In demanding all 
this, with sincerity and energy, we demand but 
what is our right, and what it is your duty to 
give us. “And if we can have it cheerfully, 
unitedly, we’ can support ourselves and our 
common Union upon the basis of the Constitu- 
tion. Without it, we must all become the mis- 
erable victims of fanaticism and political fury.” 


Southern men are proud to represent the in- 
terests and vindicate the honor of their con- 
stituents; but here is a Northern man shame- 
less enough to stand up in his place, the un- 
blushing defamer of the People who have made 
him their representative. He charges them 
generally with disloyalty to the Constitution, 
and then implores the South to sustain and 
protect him in defying their opinion, and re- 
forming their rebellious spirit! 

These “ National Whigs” are a high-minded 
honorable set of men, and we are surprised 
that Mr. Mangum did not appreciate their 
claims upon his forbearance. 


> 











DEFEAT OF THE NAVAL DISCIPLINE BILL. 


Our readers will rejoice to learn that the 
barbarous bill to promote discipline in the 
navy, on which we lately commented, has re- 
ceived ite quietus in the House. On the 2Ist, 
after several unsuccessful attempts to amend 
it, it was laid upon the table by a vote of 88 to 
66. This decisive majority against it shows 
that naval officers must hereafter make up 
their minds to seeure discipline and good 
order among their crews, by treating them as 
rational beings. 





MIVEMENTS IN THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


The Democratic members of Congress, in 
their caucus last December, did what the 
Whigs have just done—refused to affirm the 
finality of the Compromise; as an opposite 
course might have given their opponents the 
control of the organization of the House. Since 
then, General Butler, who was the hope of the 
liberal Democrats of the North, because sup- 
posed to be unfriendly to the incorporation of 
new tests in the Party creed, has placed himself 
on the same ground with Cass, Buchanan, and 
Douglas. Without a leader, the liberal De- 
mocracy has lost strength; and meantime, the 
State Rights Democrats have gradually been 
approximating to the Compromise platform. 
The result has been the adoption in the House 


of Jackson’s resolution affirming the finality of 


the Compromise, thirty-six Democrats from the 
North voting aye, twenty-one, no, twenty-five 
being absent. This vote increases the probability 
of the passage of Compromise resolutions by the 
National Democratic Convention, though it 
does not fix the question beyond doubt. 

The Southern men are quite unanimous for 
this policy ; the Northern Democrats, as usual, 
are divided. Some of them, on principle, are 
hostile to the Compromise and Fugitive Law ; 
some, from motives of policy, would prefer to 
exclude. them as issues from the next Presiden- 
tial canvass; some, like the National Whigs, 
having identified their political standing with 
them, demand from the National Convention 
an explicit recognition of them, 

The late action of the Whig caueus will en- 
force the counsels of those who deprecate the 
introduction of new articles of faith in the 
Baltimore platform. It will be urged with 
great force, that the finality test, if forced upon 
the Party by the Baltimore Democratic Con- 
vention, will probably give all the free States 
to General Scott, except Iowa, [llinois, and Cal- 
ifornia. Most certainly it would alienate New 
York and Ohio. This view of probabilities 
may lead the Convention to follow the example 
of the Virginia Democracy, in avoiding all ref- 
erence to the Compromise. And this might be 
done without much detriment to the Party in 
the South, as the article relating to Slavery, in 


\ 


the established creed of the Party, which will of 
course be re-affirmed, has always been consid- 


ered satisfactory by the Slave Power. 


But, should the attempt to introduce new 
tests be waived, the Southern delegates will 
demand security in the character of the candi- 
dates who shall be selected. What are resolu- 
tests, so long as the 
chosen standard-bearer of a esp embodies in 
himself the mind and will of its ruling element ? 
So far as the interests of Slavery are concerned, 
the Democratic Party, under the lead of Cass, 
Buchanan, or Douglas, would need no platform 
Anti-Slavery men 


The simpl 
fact that Douglas, Buchanan, or Shgeloeny 


regularly nominated candidate of the Party 
and 


tions and platforms and 


at all. Slaveholders and 
‘would know precisely its position, 


for the, Presidency, would put its policy 
“purposes beyond doubt. Mr. Gwin in the 





* 


; d Mr. Polk in the House, speaking ay. 
ely, have pledged them all, not only 
to the support of the Compromiso measures, 


but to veto any bill that might be passed to 
modify or repeal the Fugitive Law. 

Let us not be deceived. Freedom will gain 
nothing by the defeat of Compromise resolu- 
tions in the Democratic Convention, should any 
one of these gentlemen be nominated, or any- 
body else whose views and purposes in relation 
to the Compromise and Fugitive Law shall 
be equally unequivocal. Such a nomination 
would be virtually the establishment of a pro- 
seriptive test, just as degrading and oppressive 
to the Northern Democrats as the open adop- 
tion of the finality test; and how any liberal 
Democrat, who contends, we will not say for 
Anti-Slavery principles, but merely for the 
principle of Toleration, could sustain such a 
nomination, utterly passes our comprehension. 

General Butler, we presume, is now out of 
the question. He received his quietus at the 
hands of his friend, Mr. Breckenridge, and 
has not breathed since. Douglas seems to be 
the recognised leader of the opposition to Cass 
and Buchanan, and it is supposed by many that 
they will be unable to make head against it; 
but they will be fully able to inflict punishment 
upon the man who may stand in their way. 
Their respective friends may not unite to ele- 
yate either to the candidateship, but they will 
unite to prostrate the aspirant who has made 
their elevation impossible. Samson was strong 
enough to pull down the pillars of the temple, 
but he fell beneath the ruins. 

Should these gentlemen prove the death of 
one another, a chance will then be given the 
Convention to place itself upon national ground, 
to relieve itself of sectional issues, to recognise 
explicitly the Principle of Toleration, and se- 
lect some new candidate, whose position, like 
that of General Scott, shall be 7x nubibus. 
For, after all, this is all that Freedom can ex- 
pect from either Party, and the expectation of 
this is an extravagance. 


————_-————_— 


MOVEMENTS OF THE WHIG PARTY. 


An adjourned meeting of the Whig members 
of Congress was held in the Capitol on the 
evening of the 20th, to determine the time and 
place of the next Whig Convention for the 
nomination of a Presidential ticket. 

In both branches of the Legislature the 
Whigs number one hundred and twelve, forty- 
four from the South, sixty-eight from the 
North. Sixty-four were present in the caucus, 
representing pretty fairly both sections. 

Mr. Mangum of North Carolina having 
taken the chair, a resolution was moved, to fix 
the time and place of the National Whig Con- 
vention. Mr. Marshall of Kentucky moved 
an amendment, being the resolution approving 
the finality of the Compromise, adopted last 
December by the Whig caucus. Mr. Stanly 
objected to the motion, as out of order. 
‘The Chair admitted the point of order, deci- 
ding that, “ notwithstanding the proposition as 
a substantive proposition might or might not 
be entertained at another stage of the meet- 
ing, yet it was not germane to the resolution 
then before the body, fixing the time and place 
for holding the Convention; and while the 
Chair was sustained, gentlemen from the North 
and South, from the East and West, expressly 
declared that they did not desire to shut the 
resolution out; but at a proper time, when in- 
troduced as an independent substantive propo- 
sition, they would be willing to entertain it.” 

Mr. Marshall warmly contested this point, 
and urged his amendment. After a heated 
discussion on an appeal, the ruling of the Chair 
was sustained, by a vote of 46 to 18, and Mr. 
Marshall, observing that, as the Compromise 
principles of the Whig Administration had 
been declared out of order in a Whig caucus, 
it was no place for a Whig to remain, with- 
drew, 

The eighteen nays against the decision of 
the Chair, were given by Southern men. and a 
few Northern Whigs, such as Brooks, Haven, 
and Schermerhorn. Among the voters in the 
affirmative, were Fowler, Wade, Campbell, 
Sackett, Schoolcraft, Underwood of Kentucky, 
Cullom of Tennessee, Stanly of North Caro- 
lina, &e.” 
Mr. Gentry now rose, with much warmth, 
and said he would make one more effort to 
save the unity of the Whig party. He offered 
a resolution, which in substance declared that 
in fixing the time and place for holding the 
National Convention, the Whigs did not com- 
mit themselves, unless the Compromises were 
finalities, 
The following is an account of the proceed- 
jngs that took place : 
“A long debate ensued, in which Messrs. 
Outlaw, Campbell, Brooke of Mississippi, Stroth- 
er, Moore of Louisiana, Ewing, Cabell, and 
Clingman, participated, 
« Mr. Outlaw said he wished it to be under- 
stood that if the Compromise resolutions were 
thrust out of the Whig caucus, it was thrust- 
ing him out, and the Whigs whom he repre- 
sented. Having said this, Mr. Outlaw with- 
drew. y ; 
“ Mr. Moore, of Louisiana, said that such 
action ruled the Southern Whigs out of the 
capicus; and then he and his colleague, Mr. 
J,andry, withdrew. 
“Mr, Brooke, of Mississippi, said he would 
like to know, before he went to the Whig Na- 
tional Conyention, what gompany he was to 
keep ; and he left also. 
“ Mr. Strother said that the Whigs of Vir- 
ginia had, in substanee, instructed him to leave 
the caucus when the Compromises were thrown 
out; and he obeyed these instructions by taking 
his departure. 
“Mr. Cabell said that the decision of the 
Chair, at the previous meeting of the caucus, 
had caused many Southern Whigs to be absent 
to-night. He and others came hoping for a 
reversal of such decision. The confirmation of 
that decision would leave the caucus composed 
of only Northern men, and eight or ten South- 
ern Whigs. He then left, with Senator Morton. 
Mr. Clingman, after some few remarks, left 
also, with Mr. Williams, of Tennessee. i 
“ Mr, Gentry gave utterance to some indig- 
nant remarks, and retired with others, so that 
of the Tennessee delegation there remained in 
the chamber but Messrs. Cullom and Jones, 
“The excitement.caused by this secession 
was intense, At this time there remained from 
the South only part of the North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee delegations, all the 
other Southern States being wholly unrepre- 
sented. Indeed, it had become almost exelu- 
sively a Northern caucus, 
“ Mr. Morehead, of North Carolina, said he 
had staid behind only because’ he hoped the 
Whig Convention would adopt the Compromise, 
and it was certain that North Carolina would 
vote only for known Compromise men. 
“Previous to adjournment, Mr. Mangum 
said that he apprehended that a manifesto 
would be prepared by the Southern retiring 
Whigs, and: in that case he desired the author- 
ity to reconvene the caucus; and the authority 
was given. 
“ A sharp controversy ensued between Messrs. 
Brooks, Stanly, and Truman Smith, and the 
caucus separated, amid great excitement, about 
midnight, ; 
“Mr. Dockery said he endorsed his colleague 
to the fullest extent. 
“Mr. Cullom said no man could hope to 
carry Tennessee, unless he was for the Com- 
promises. ; 
“On motion of Mr. Sackett, the time and 
place was then fixed for the holding of the Na- 
tional Convention. 

“Upon a division being taken between Bal- 
timore and Pittsb the former received 31 
and the rig Oa h 1 oe 
present, after the Southern members had left. 

“Mr. Stanly defined his position at length, 
‘and said that unless the Whi 





by the party could receive the Southern vote. 





“The result seems to indicate a sectional di- 


vison in the Whig party. Such men as John 


Bell, Dawson, Berrien, Grier, Badger, Pratt, 
and Pearce, of the Senate, with all the Mary- 
land Representatives, and other prominent | 


members, absented themselves in consequence | 
of the pre-announced decision of the Chair.” 
The subject of this caucus was brought up 
the next day in the House, in a speech by Mr. 
Howard of Texas, which led to a colloquy in 
relation to its proceedings. Mr. Brooks of N ew 
York said, the reason why the Compromise 
resolution was adopted in the Whig caucus last 
December, and repudiated in this, was, that it 
had become the interest of a great body of 
Northern Whigs, and a portion of Southern, 
to. repudiate that system of measures. He 
charged the faltering of the N ational Whigs of 
the North upon the wavering of the Southern 
Whigs. 

“ Mr. Stanly remarked that he would say 
distinctly that there was no rejection in the Whig 
caucus of Compromise resolutions, and never 
had been. He knew of but one Southern Whig 
who ever voted against the Compromise reso- 
lutions, and that was one of his colleagues, (Mr. 
Clingman,) who left the caucus last night. If 
there was another Southern Whig against the 
Compromise resolutions he was not aware of it. 
«The gentleman from New York (Mr. Brooks) 
had said that the Southern Whigs had falter- 
ed. If that gentleman attémpted to take the 
whole Southern Whig party under his direc- 
tion, and also the slavery institution of the 
South, were they to be accused of faltering be- 
cause they did not follow his lead? The gen- 
tleman seemed to think that he was to be sac- 
rificed because they did not follow his dicta- 
tion. There was no rejection of the Compro- 
mise resolution; he believed if it had been 
entertained, they would have adopted the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from Tennessee.” 


In reply to questions put to him by Mr. 
Howard, Mr. Stanly asserted, again and again, 
that Gen. Scott was a true and an unyielding 
friend of the Compromise measures, and would 
support them, “the Fugitive Slave Law in- 
cluded ;’’ and in reference to a declaration by 
Mr. Outlaw, that he would vote for no candi- 
date not publicly committed over his own 
name, to those measures, as a finality, he said, 
“He had no more doubt that General Scott 
would give full answers on this subject, than 
that he was living. His position would be 
made so clear, that nobody could misunder- 
stand it.” 

The indications of public sentiment for the 
last five months have been gradually working 
a change in the policy of the Whig politicians 
in Washington. When Congress assembled in 
December, Mr. Fillmore’s star was in the as- 
cendant, and the Whig caucus then adopted, 
as the basis of party union, the Compromise 
measures of his Administration. The appear- 
ance of things soon changed. Everywhere 
the Whig party, fighting under his banner, has 
been defeated; and it has been demonstrated 
beyond all doubt, that irretrievable disorgani- 
zation in the North must follow from such 
leadership. In almost every free State the de- 


any test connected with it. These indications 
have not been lost upon theoliticians, The 
great body of Whig members from the North, 
und a portion of those from the South, have 


lous to expect success in the next Presidential 


more, or on the issue of the Compromise, and 


committals, pledges, declarations of sentiment, 
or anything else. 

This explains the action of the late caucus, 
a device of parliamentary law. 
that of the Convention? A doubtful paint, 


tions by the Convention. 


on which it shall go into the caucus, 


ence is at stake. 
to submit, or hazard a disruption. 
submit, they will put the knife to their throats. 
The test will utterly disorganize the party at 
the North. If they resist, if they vote down 


opinion, and if Scott remain as he is, authori- 
zing no declaration or intimation in regard to 


ized, or run an independent candidate. 


the Whig Convention. 


ity of that series of measures. 


shall be confined to the free States? And yet 


must die. 


hopeful. 


erty, still lingers. 
principle for the free yoters of the country i 


| from the excellent speec 


cided preference of the party for Scott has 
been declared, accompanied with resolutions 
in favor of toleration of opinion on the Slavery 
Question, and deprecating the introduction of 


come to the conclusion that it is simply ridicu- 
campaign under the leadership of Mr. Fill- 


that the only chance of securing a Whjg Ad- 
ministration for the next four years, is to try 
once more the virtue of epaulettes, without 


and the defeat of the Compromise test, through 
Does the action of the caucus foreshadow 


Mr. Stanly, though he resisted the ill-timed 
movement of Mr. Marshall in the caucus, is 
in favor of the passage of Compromise resolu- 
The few Southern 
members who remained, after the defeat of 
Mr. Gentry’s resolution, declared that the 
recognition of the finality of the Compromise 
by the Convention would be necessary to se- 
cure the support of the South. This is the 
position taken by every leading Whig press in 
the South, and is undoubtedly approved by 
Mr.Clay ; and we haye good authority for the 
statement, that at present there are not more 
than four Whig members in Congress from the 
South who are willing to acquiesce in the non- 
committal policy. No point of order can be 
raised in a Convention against Compromise 
resolutions; nor can it be said that such a 
body may not legitimately determine what 
ghall be the platform of the party, or the issue 


The attempt will then certainly be made to 
introduce the Compromise finality test ; South- 
ern men generally will insist upon it, with 
their accustomed imperiousness ; and National 
Whigs from the North will sustain them with 
the desperation of men whose political exist- 
The struggle will be carried 
to such a length that Scott men will be obliged 
If they 


all tests, if they exclude all expression of 


his views on the Compromise measures, they 
must make up their minds to elect him with- 
out Southern votes. The Southern wing of 
their party will detach itself, become disorgan- 


Such will be the alternative presented to 
And recollect, it will 
he held in a slayeholding State, in a city devo- 
ted to the Compromise, and within reach of 
the most potent appliances that can he brought 
to bear in fayor of the recognition of the final- 


Will the Northern members stand fast? 
Will they be able coolly to contemplate the 
consequences that must result from persistence | finds able-bodied laborers about him getting 
in the policy inaugurated in the Whig caucus? | four or five times higher wages. He must sub- 
Will they not be alarmed by grim spectres of 
sectionalism and disunion? Can they bear the 
idea of being separated from their Southern 
allies, and resolved into an organization that 


all these consequences they must dare, or they 


What will they do? We confess we are not 
We fear the hour of a political mil- 
lennium, when the great dragon of Slavery shall 
be bound, hand and foot, by the angel of Lib- 
The path of honor and 


plain, but the Nation has not yet learned to 


to the present day; for we find amongst the 
extracts from contemporary orators drawn 
upon, as samples of eloquence, a large quotation 
of Mr. Smith of Ala- 
bama, delivered only a Fre tae - in the 
House of Representatives, against the Kossuth in- 
futuation.—National Intelligencer. 
That last selection is enough to condemn the 
whole book. Mr. Smith is the enlightened 
gentleman who desired to indict Kossuth for a 
breach of our neutrality laws. Parents should 
always know what kind of text books are used 
by teachers intrusted with the education of 
their children ; otherwise, they may find their 
susceptible minds poisoned with the most bale- 
ful sentiments. 





For the National Era. 
APRIL. 


“ The spring comes slowly up this way.” 
CuRISTABEL. 





*Tis the noon of the spring-time, but never a bird 

In the wind-shaken elm or the maple is heard; 

For green meadow grasses, wide levels of snow, 

And blowing of drifts where the crocus should blow, 
Where wind-fiower and violet, amber and white, 

By south-sloping brook-sides should smile in the 
light, 

O’er the cold winter beds of their late-waking roots 
Tho frosty flake eddies, the ico crystal shoots; 

And, longing for light, under wind-driven heaps, 
Round the boles of the pine-wood the ground laurel 
creeps, 

Unkissed of the sunshine, unbaptized of showers, 
With buds scarcely swelled, which should burst into 
flowers! 


We wait for thy coming, sweet wind of the South! 
The touch of thy light wings, the kiss of thy mouth ; 
For the yearly Byangel thou bearest from God, 
Resurrection and life to the graves of the sod. 

Up our long river-valley for days has not ceased 
The wail and the shriek of the bitter Northeast, © 
Raw and chill as if winnowed through ices and snow, 
All the way from the land of the wild Esquimau, 

Oh, soul of the spring-time! its balm and its breath, 
Oh, light of its darkness, and life of its death ! 

Why wait we thy coming? Why linger so long 

The warmth of thy breathing. the voice of thy song? 
Renew thegreat miracle! [Let us behold 

The stone from the mouth of the sepulchre rolled, 
And Nature, like Lazarus, rise as of old! 

Let our faith, which in darkness and coldness has lain. 
Awake with the warmth and the brightness again, 
And in blooming of flower, and budding of tree, 

The symbols and types of our destiny see— 

The life of the spring-time the life of the whole, 
And, as gun to the slooping earth, love to the soul! 


J. G. W. 
LEGISLATION AND LABOR IN CALIFORNIA. 


Judging from several acts of the present 
Legislature of California, the People of that 
State must have greatly degenerated since the 
adoption of their Constitution; or they have 
been over-reached by a conspiracy of dema- 
gogues and politicians, fresh from the older 
States. The noble principles of the Consti- 
tution, and the wise provisions by which they 
were reduced to a practical form, won high 
praise for its framers, both in this country and 
in Europe. But we find the present Legisla- 
ture, under the control of an unprincipled com- 
bination of demagogues, deliberately violating 
some of its most sacred guaranties, and plotting 
its overthrow, 

That such a body should disregard popular 
rights, trample upon the claims of Labor, min- 
ister to the exactions of Capital, seek to remedy 
present inconveniences and secure temporary 
and local interests, at the expense of the morals 
and permanent welfare of the State, is not sur- 
prising. We have already referred to a bill 
which it has had under consideration for some 
time, for the enforcement of contracts for ser- 
vice, designed ostensibly to supply the lack of 
labor in the new State. By our last mails we 
learn that amidst violent opposition it has at 
length passed the House. It is consoling to 
learn that great doubts are expressed of its 
passage through the Senate. According to 


one of our late papers, “this bill proposes to en- 
force all contracts which may be hereafter 
made by any citigen or citizens of the United 
States, resident in California, with the people 
known as ‘Chinese,’ or Coolies, or with the na- 
tives of any of the islands of the Pacific ocean, 
to perform any description of work or labor 
within the limits of the State. The parties 
are at liberty to negotiate and conclude these 
contracts on their own terms, and they are au- 
thorized to continue them in force for a term 
not exceeding five years. In case of a failure 
of the party contracting to perform the labor, 
and upon proof of his refusal to perform the 
same, he is to be imprisoned in the State Peni- 
tentiary, until the expiration of the term for 
which the contract was made, or until he is 
willing to return to labor and fulfil his con- 
tract.” 

Another section provides that no contract 
shall be made for a less amount than fifty dol- 
lars per annum! 

This measure, repugnant to humanity, to 
every principle of political economy, to Democ- 
racy, and to the permanent interests of the 
State, is urged, we regret to see, by the Demo- 
cratic State Journal, which claims to be the 
organ of the Democratic party of California. 
The Coolies are a most corrupt, degraded, 
ignorant race, and the laborers generally, sought 
to be introduced, are a feeble, tame-spirited 
class of people, besides being atheistical or pa- 
gan. It is easy to see how the character of the 
population would be depreciated by such an in- 
fusion—how the highest interests of the State 
would he sacrificed for the sake of replenishing 
the granaries of 9 few overgrown landholders, 
who haye monopolized more of God’s earth 
than they have any right to, or have any pros- 
pect of cultivating. 

And the poor laborers themselves would suffer. 
No safeguard is provided against oppression or 
imposition. What does the ignorant, brutish 
Coolie know of the cost of living, the price of 
labor, the value of money, in California? Fifty 
dollars a year in his own country is to him a 
large sum of money, but in California a full 
grown man could not, with the most rigid 
economy, live on that amount for two months. 
Neceived by a cunning, hard-fisted Yankee, he 
binds himself to labor, as his employer may 
dictate, for five years, at the rate of $50 per 
annum, and when he arrives in his new home, 





mit to the imposition, toil like a slave, with just 
enough to keep soul and body together, and at 
the end of five years is nothing but a degraded, 
ignorant pauper. Meantime, while he has 
»| been wearing his life away in this miserable, 
hard service, his Christian taskmaster has been 
coining wealth out of his blood and sweat. 

The American laborer would be a sufferer 
in common with his foreign brother. Wages 
of mechanics and laborers are high, because 
the abundance of gold reduces its value as a 
circulating medium, and because labor in the 
mines is more remunerative than on the farm 
or in the workshop. The landholders complain 


owing but 49 members 


believe that honesty is the best policy; the 
habit of compromise has grown with its growth, 
and strengthened with its strength. We look 
forward now, as we have always done, to pal- 
tering, wavering, concession, self-degradation, 
on the part of the two Conventions represent- 
ing the great parties of the country. 


that they cannot cultivate their lands, because 
wages gre so exorbitant as to make competition 
impossible with the older States, as it regards 
the products of the soil, and articles of handi- 
eraft, Very well—they can go to work and 
produce enough for their own consumption, and 
wait till the high price of labor shall work its 








ig party stood 
upon the Compromise, no candidate nominated 


“Previous to the adjournment Mr, Mangum 


said he antici a manifesto from the- retir- 
ing Southern Whigs, and, in that case, he de- | ed from 
sired ity to re-conyene the caucus. Au- 


lately complied by Mr. E 


and modern, He brings his 





thority was gree, 
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quence down to our own fruitful era, even down eal intent, and such must be the effect of the 


é a 1 
SarGent’sSTanparD nL, nokinet — | gration of labores. If they ave not satialied with 
most comprehensive ¢allection of exercises for . this, but are in haste to grow rich, let them in- 
declamation and elocution which has ever been yest their capital in mining or commerce. Better, 
published in this country. It comprises sev- ' B 
eral hundred articles in prose and verse, glean- ! 
the best writers and orators, ancient 
imens of elo- 


natural, inevitable result—the voluntary immi- 


far hetter, to leaye the 


ations of capital and 
labor to regulate themselves, than make the 
latter the slave of the former. But such is the 


policy of contract service. The laborer now 
demands so much wages for farm service. 
Why? He can make as much or more in the 
mines. His demand, then, is reasonable, and 
the attempt to cheat or force him into a con- 
tract at a lower rate of wages would be simply 
villanous. Not less wicked is the attempt to 
accomplish this result indirectly. Suppose the 
bill under notice become a law, capitalists 
will soon stock their plantations with foreign 
laborers, engaged by cunning agents at rates 
not remunerative in California, and in this 
way obtain complete control of the labor mar- 
ket. The immigration of our own working-men 
will be checked; American laborers will be 
obliged to come down or abandon the agricul- 
tural districts, take refuge in the mines, and 
the ultimate result would be, the reduction of 
the wages of labor in every department of in- 
dustry. 
California is gaining in population, quite 
rapidly enough. Capital and Labor, drawn by 
natural attractions, are steadily flowing into 
the new State. And the labor is that of able- 
bodied, enlightened American citizens. The 
time will soon come when a large amount of 
this labor cannot find profitable or agreeable 
employment in the mines, and it will then dis- 
tribute itself through other channels, in the 
farm, in the workshop, at the forge. Only in 
this way, by this natural process, can the re- 
sources of the State be healthfully developed. 
In this way have the new States of the North- 
west grown so rapidly in population, wealth, 
and power. No robber contract-system has 
been allowed to put labor under the foot of 
capital, and enable a few grasping landholders 
to monopolize the soil and exclude an intelli- 
gent, high-spirited population, to make room 
for a motley horde of dégraded, ignorant bond 
servants. 
The bill of Mr, Peachy is wrong in principle, 
infamous in purpose, and, if it should become 
a law, must tend to results only less baleful and 
accursed than those that would follow the es- 
tablishment of negro slaves. If the People of 
California are worthy of free institutions, its 
passage will be defeated, and its authors be 
overwhelmed with infamy, 

THE LEGITIMATE CREED-MAKERS. 
The Democratic caucus last December re- 
fused to take any action in relation tothe Com- 
promise, or institute any test of Democracy, al- 
leging that to a National Convention of the 
Democracy belonged the right of defining the 
creed of the party. 
The late Whig caucus, convened to appoint 
the time and place of the next National Whig 
Convention, adopted the same course, and on 
the same principle. The principle is a sound 
one. Members of Congress are elected, not to 
make a creed for their constituents, but to rep- 
resent the views of their constituents. They 
are representatives, not creed-mongers. The 
attempt of Southern members of the caucus ta 
impose a certain test and line of policy upon 
the Whig Party, was presumptuous, unwar- 
rantable, andabsurd. A National Convention, 
composed of delegates chosen by the Party, 
with a view to its national action on the ques- 
tion of the Presidency, has the sole right of 
determining under what auspices, on what 
principles, it shall go into the canvass. The 
Whig or Democratic members of Congress 
have no more authority to decide upon the 
issues of their respective Parties, in a national 
election, than they have to decide upon their 
candidates. 

This is all so obvious that it is not fair to 
infer from the decision of the caucus, refusing 
to endorse the Compromise, a similar decision 
on the part of the Convention. The question 
will come before the Convention legitimately : 
so that an evasion of the subject, ar refusal to 
express any opinion respecting it, will be tan- 
tamount to a rejection of the finality of the 
Compromise as a part of the Whig creed. To 
prevent this result, persuasion and intimidation 
both are to be used. Hence Mr. Stanly anda 
few Southern members remain in the caucus, 
and Mr. Marshall, with a larger number, se- 
cedes. How far the concurring efforts of both' 
sets of managers may prevail in the counsels of 
the Convention remains to be seen. Over-con- 
fidence on the part of those Northern Whigs 
who are determined to oppose the introduction 
of a pro-slavery test, will result disastrously. 


AFFAIRS IN UTAH. 


Judge Snow, in a letter published in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, contradicts the unfavorable 
reports rendered by two of the other judges of 
Utah, concerning the state of things in that 
Territory. He says the people are orderly, at- 
tached to the Government of the United States, 
devoted to the principles of the Constitution, 
and he speaks well of Governor Young and his 
administration. 

The Governor, in his annual message, thus 
refers to Slavery and the Slave Trade: 


“The practice of purchasing Indian children 
for slaves isa trade carried on by the Mexican 
population of New Mexico and California. 
These traders, of late years, have extended their 
traffic into the limits of this Territory. This 
trade I have endeavored to prevent; and this 
fall, happening to encounter a few of them in 
my travels as Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
strictly prohibited their further traffic. The 
majority of them appeared satisfied, and after 
making a few exchanges of property in the set- 
tlements, returned to their awn country; unfor- 
tunately, hawever, a few of them still deter- 
mined to carry on their nefarious traffic, they 
have been arrested, and are now on their trial 
in this city. 

“Tt is unnecessary, perhaps, for me to indi- 
cate the true policy for Utah in regard to Sla- 
very. Restrictions of law and government 
make all servants ; but human flesh to be dealt 
in as property, is not consistent or compatible 
with the true principles of government. My 
own feelings are, that no property can ar should 
be recognised as existing in slaves, either In- 
dian or African. No person can purchase 
them without their becoming as free, so far as 
natural rights are concerned, as persons of any 
other color; under the present low and degra- 
ded situation of the Indian race, so long as the 
practice of gambling away, selling, and other- 
wise disposing of their children, as also sacri- 
ficing prisoners, obtains among them, it seems 
indeed that any transfer would be to them a 
relief and a benefit. Many a life by this means 
is saved; many a child redeemed from the 
thraldom of savage barbarity, and placed upon 
an equal footing with the more favored por- 
tions of the human race. If, in return for fa- 
vors and expense which may have been incur- 
red on their account, service should be consid- 
ered due, it would become necessary that some 
law should provide the suitable regulations un- 
der which all such indebtedness should be de- 
frayed. This may be said to present a new fea- 
ture in the traffic of human beings ; it is essen- 
tially purchasing them into reokain, instead of 
slavery ; but it is not the low, servile drudgery 
of Mexican slavery, to which I would doom 
them, not to be raised among beings scarcely 
superior to themselves, but where they could 
find that consideration pertaining not only to 
civilized, but humane and benevolent society.” 








“UncoLe Tom’s Canin”—CansipeRaTIONs 
ror AvTHors.—The New York Evening Post, 
commenting upon the almost unprecedented 
sale of Mrs. Stowe’s great work, submits some 
considerations deserving the attention of au- 
thors : 

“In tendering our congratulations to the 

ifted and fortunate authoress of ‘ Unele Tom’s 
abin,’ we take leaye to suggest a word of ad- 
vice to authors in general, su by these 
facts. Had Mrs. Stowe taken her MS. in the 
usual way to a hook maker to be published, 


tion in the world of letters; it probably would 
not yet have found three hundred readers. It 
would have cost half the expenses of printing 
it, to get public attention directed to it at all; 
and we doubt if it would ever have attained 
the circulation which, with little or no cost, it 
reached within two weeks after it was printed. 
“The reason of its full-grown popularity at 
its birth is, that the book was brought to the 
notice of from fifteen to twenty thousand peo- 
le every week through the columns of the 
journal, and thus had actually received, and 
without any expense, more advertising before 
it was printed, than any book ever receives 
when published in the ordinary way. This 
fortunate circumstance has created a market 
in the United States for anything this lady may 
write, and has spared her that long and dis- 
tressing period of probation through which 
new authors have to linger, waiting for the 
tardy and often reversible verdict of an indif- 
ferent public.” 

The work was brought to the notice of some 
sixty or seventy thousand people, instead of 
fifteen or twenty thousand. 

To us it is a pleasing thought, that the two 
greatest and most successful novelists among 
the women of this country, have made their 
first appearance, as such, in the columns of the 


National Era. 
THINGS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The Pacific, a religious paper established at 
San. Francisco, California, deserves well of the 
friends of freedom. No paper in that New 
State battles so earnestly, so perseveringly, with 
so much intelligence, against the insidious 
projects of Pro-Slavery men. It is published 
weekly by the Rev. J. W. Douglas, aided by 
J. A. Benton of Sacramento city, 8. H. Willey 
and T. D. Hunt of Sacramento. Price, six dol- 
lars a year. 

The California Christian Advocate, another 
religious weekly, established lately at San 
Francisco, under the auspices of the California 
District M. E. Church, and edited by Messrs. 
Briggs and Simonds, takes the same high 
ground, contending for the perpetuation of hu- 
man Freedom on the shores of the Pacific. 
Terms, the same as above. 

It seems that among the instrumentalities for 
opening the door to the introduction of Slavery, 
& new paper, professing to represent the M. E. 
Church South, has lately been commenced in 
this new Free State, and is signalizing itself by 
rebuking the religious papers above named, 
for meddling with the political question of Sla- 
very, by inveighing against the higher law, by 
deprecating agitation and excitement, and 
preaching absolute obedience to the powers 
that be, while not a word has it to say against 
the wicked intrigue to change California into 
a Slave State. 

Such a paper is a disgrace to the Church it 
pretends tq represent. 





ee 


THE VOTE. 


The following is said to be the vote by which 
the decision of the Chair, in the Whig caucus, 
ruling the Compromise finality test out of order, 
was sustained : 


Yeras—Senators Clarke, Davis, Fish, Miller, 
Smith, Spruance, Underwood, and Wade. 
Members—Allison, Barrere, Bowne, Bren- 
ton, Briggs, L. D. Campbell, Chandler, Chap- 
man, Cullom, Fowler, Goodenow, Goodrich, 
Grey, Hascall, Hebard, Hosford, J. W. Howe, 
T. M. Howe, Hunter, G. G. King. Kuhns, 
Meacham, H. D. Moore, Morehead, 8. W. Par- 
ker, Penninian, Porter, Sackett, Schoolcraft, 
Scudder, Stanly, B. Stanton, Taylor, Walbridge, 
Ward, Washburn, Wells, and Yates—46. 

Nays—Senators Brooke, Cooper, and Morton. 

Members—William Appleton, Brooks, Ca- 
bell, Clingmap, Dockery, P. Ewing, Gentry, 
Haws, Haven, Landry, Marshall, Martin, J. 
Moore, Outlaw, Schermerhorn, Strother, White 
of Kentucky, and Williams—18. 


DRIFTING WITH THE Tipe.—During the 
week, two speeches have been made on the 
Homestead Bill, by members hitherto classed 
with Barnburners, as they were formerly 
called—namely, Mr. Molony of Illinois, and 
Mr. Dean of New York. Mr. Molony is the 
successor of John Wentworth, signalized by 
his hostility to General Cass and his support 
of the Wilmot Proviso. He discoursed on 
the Presidential question, preached harmony 
and conciliation, was silent as to attempts 
made to commit the Party to the finality of the 
Compromise, and pledged his constituents to 
support the nominee of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, whether he should be Cass, Buchanan, 
Douglas—no matter who. 

Mr. Dean of New York was lavish in denun- 
ciation of the Scott men and Mr. Seward, 
sneered at the “higher law,” boasted of the re- 
union of the New York Democrats on the basis 
of the late Adjustment measures, and pledged 
the Democracy of that State to the Baltimore 
nominee. Mr. Dean proved himself a Hunker, 
if he proved nothing else. 


ee 


DeatH oF DistinquisHep Men.—General 
Solomon Van Rensselaer, of the State of New 
York, died at his residence, near Albany, last 
Friday, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 
He was distinguished for his gallantry in the 
war of 1812, and was formerly a Representative 
in Congress. 

The same day, in the city of New York, died 

John Young, formerly Governor of New York, 
and late Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States. He died in the fiftieth year of his age, 
of consumption, 
John Sergeant, another distinguished man, 
eminent at the bar, and formerly for many 
years a Representative in Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, departed this life the same day, in 
Pennsylvania. 





A Mistake CorrecTED.—Two communica- 
tions have been sent us, commenting in indig- 
nant terms upon a treaty formed by Mr. Dart, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs in Oregon, 
with the tribes of Middle Oregon, one clause of 
which, it is alleged, prohibits the entrance of 
American missionaries in that country. We 
submitted them to a member of the Adminis- 
tration, who, on inquiring into the matter, as- 
certained that the allegation is entirely false. 
No such restriction or prohibition has been 
agreed to. 

We notice in the New York Evangelist of 
April 15th, a letter from Mr. Dart himself, in 
which he says: “There have been no treaties 
made with the Indians in Central or Upper 
Oregon, nor is the word ‘missionary’ mentioned 
in any of the nineteen treaties made with the 
tribes west of the Cascade Mountains.” 


Sv 


Wuart Many Democrats InteND.—The fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from a good Demo- 
cratic friend, at Corymanus, New York, shows 
what many members of the Democratic party 
intend to do: 

“ Any Convention that endorses the Fugitive 
Slave Law cannot have my vote for its nomi- 
nee. Jt is enough to live under it, without its 
being re-affirmed every Congress, and without 
being taunted with servility at your endorse- 
ment of it by your vote at every election. I 
always have been Democratic in my political 
faith, but if Democracy requires my endorse- 
ment of the odious Compromise, I cease to be a 
member of that party.” 


l 
An Instructive SpeecH.—Perhaps the most 


instructive speech of the session on the relative 
distribution of Federal power and patronage 
in the North and South, is that of Mr. Smart, 
a Democratic Representative from Maine, de- 
livered a few days since in the House. We 
shall publish the larger portion of it in our 








and had it app as a work of a stranger, 
or at least of 9 writer of no ascertained posi- 


next number, as forming a most valuable doc- 


Tue Fresuet.—The freshet which took 
place in the waters of the Potomac at this 
place on the 20th inst., was the greatest known 
during the present century. The river was 
several inches higher than in 1847. The Ches. 
apeake and Ohio Canal suffered great damage. 
In Georgetown, $50,000 worth of property was 
destroyed. A large portion of the long bridge 
was carried away, and the bridges generally 
over the Potomac were destroyed, 

Tue Unton Party or Georasa held its 
State Convention at Milledgeville last Thurs. 
day and Friday. Resolutions were adopted, 
affirming the finality of the Compromise, de- 
claring it inexpedient to take any action at 
present on the Presidential question, and rec. 
ommending a National Union Convention to be 
held after the Whig and Democratic Conyen. 
tions shall have made their platforms and 
nominations. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer notices some new 
and curious features of the Fugitive Slave Law 
which were developed in the recent examina- 
tion before Commissioner Morton of New York, 
in the case of the alleged slave, Horace Preston 
The Commissioner decided— 

“1st. That he had no power to compel a 
witness to answer questions, if he refused to do 
so voluntarily. 

“2d. That he had no power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses. 

“3d. That he could not compel the Marshal, 
who refuses to serve a subpoena, to serve the 
same. 

“4th. That he sits merely to see if the testi- 
mony, which may come voluntarily before him, 
is sufficient to satisfy him.” 

These decisions do not exhibit this branch of 
the Compromise in a favorable light. The En- 
quirer adds: 

“ What a mockery of a Court is that—what 
a skeleton of a judicial tribunal, where the 
judge has no power to compel witnesses to tes- 
tify, or to compel their attendance! We sin- 
cerely hope that these decisions of Commission- 
er Morton are not sanctioned by any true con- 
struction of the law. If they are to prevail, its 
unpopularity in the free States will he infinite- 
ly increased.” 


We do not doubt the fact stated in the last 
sentence. That the Commissioner should haye 
the power to compel the attendance of witness- 
es cannot be doubted, although we would not 
insist upon it. It may be as well to permit this 
blot upon the statute book to exhibit its black- 
est phases without molestation, instead of seek- 
ing to preserve the semblance of justice when 
the reality has no existence. 


While on the subject of Horace Preston, we 
may mention that we notice in the T'ribune a 
letter from “B. M. Hall, Pastor of the M. E 
Church, Schenectady, New York,” to William 
Reese, of Baltimore, who claimed Preston as his 
“property.” Mr. Hall states that in the course 
of his journey to attend a Conference at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., some years since, he enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of Wm. Reese for a few days. During 
his stay, the subject of slavery was introduced 
Mr. Reese expressing his strong disapprobation 
of the “ whole system and practice.” He told 
Mr. Hall, further, that he was a “legal, but in. 
voluntary slaveholder,” his slaves having fallen 
to him through marriage. “It was under- 
stood,” he informed Mr. Hall, “ that the slaves 
were to be emancipated as fast as they arrived 
at the age of 21.” He further said that two of 
his negro men were gone, and he “ was glad of 
it;” and although he knew of their where- 
abouts, yet he should never disturb them. On 
the strength of these declarations, Mr. Hall, 
after his return home, wrote a letter to Mr. 
Reese, warmly commending his magnanimity 
and sacrifice of selfish considerations. We have 
room only for the concluding portions of Mr. 
Hall’s last letter to Mr. Reese: 


“Judge, then, of my surprise, if you can, 
when [ learned that you had sent your son to 
New York to identify Preston as your property, 
that you had forgotten all your declarations to 
me of your views of humanity and right—that 
you had disregarded the oft-repeated well of your 
departed wife, by whom those slaves came into 
your possession; and had torn the man from 
freedom—from the bosom of his earthly partne) 
and from his child. 


“On the strength of your professions and 
promises, I have often argued with my North- 
ern brethren in behalf of a class of slaveholders 
who are made such by force of circumstances 
I have insisted that they are good men—hating 
slavery, and doing all they can for the good of 
the bondman. But your action in the case of 
Preston has sealed my lip. * * * * * 
* * * * J turn in utter despair from de- 
fending any class of slaveholders ; and as | love 
truth, even though it covers some men with in- 
famy, I have here presented Wm. Reese, as he 
professed to be in 1848, and as he 7s in 1852 
Let the public ‘look on this picture; then on 
that.’ 

“ But, sir, you profess to be a Christian man, 
a worshipper of Him ‘who hath made of one 
blood all the nations of men’—a follower ot 
Him who condensed one-half of the great moral 
law into this brief precept, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ Moreover, you belong 
the M. E. Church. and profess to be a follower 
of that John Wesley who has recorded words 
‘as hard as cannon balls,’ against all slave- 
holding, placing it exactly ‘on a level with 
man-stealing.’ Still more, you are, or were, a 
class-leader in that chureh, which says, ‘ No 
slaveholder shall be eligible to any official sta- 
tion, when the civil law will allow of emanci- 
pation, and permit the liberated slave to enjoy 
freedom. Being a minister of that same 
church, and possessing the facts recorded above. 
I claim the right to speak.” 


Comment on this statement is unnecessary. 
¥* 





Tue Wuies held a Congressional caucus on 
Tuesday evening the 20th inst., when it was 
decided that the Whig National Convention 
should assemble at Baltimore on Wednesday, 
the 16th of June next. Mr. Humphrey Mar- 
shall introduced a resolution inviting the Whigs 
to come out explicitly on the Compromise 2s @ 
“finality,” which was voted down ; after which, 
Messrs. Marshall, Gentry, Outlaw, Moore and 
Landry of Louisiana, Brooke of Mississippi, 
Strother of Virginia, Cabell and Morton of 
Florida, Clingman, and Williams of Tennessee, 
withdrew from the caucus. The caucus sepi- 
rated about midnight. ° 





A Wenster Meetine was held in New 
York,on the 19th inst. Morgan Morgans pre 
sided. A series of resolutions were adopted 
announcing Daniel Webster as their first choice 
for the Presidency, and an address was read. 
The meeting was addressed by Marcus D. Bo- 
ruck of California, Mr. Anthon, and Rev. ©: 
W. Denison. The latter gentleman undertook 
to denounce military heroes, which elicited * 
storm of hisses, and cheers for Scott, Fillmore, 
and Clay. Mr. Denison came all the way from 
Boston to enlighten the New Yorkers as to the 
“availability” of Mr. Webster. He said that 
Mr. Fillmore and Gen. Scott would withdraw, 
and thus leave a clear field for Mr. eee 


Cuinese Lazorers are about to be intro 
duced into Cuba. An English house is said t 
have contracted for the importation of - 
into the island, at a charge of one hundred -” 
twenty-five dollars per head. The laborer 
are to be apprenticed for eight years—are ; 
receive four dollars per month in the shape ° 
remuneration, and, as far as we can learn, “4 
stipulation is made about carrying them a ‘ 
at the expense of the master or the impor % 
at the end of the term, if the Chinese desire : 
as was stipulated by the British Government! 





ument for circulation and reference. 





the case of the Coolies. 
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MALTHUS AND CAREY. 

Republicanism is the true religion of politics ; 
its creed is Faith, Hope, and Charity, and its 
aim is Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, for 
all men; its message is “ good tidings of great 

joy which shall be to all people ;” its mission 
is “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth’ 
peace, good will towards men.” But not every 
one has this faith and hope in him; and so the 
charity, which should never fail, yields to the 
doubt and despair of false facts and erroneous 
theories. 

An opinion prevails that population increases 
faster than subsistence, by the laws of nature, 
allowed their free play; and that poverty, with 
all its incapacities and its debasement, its mis- 
ery and destruction, is inevitable. It is held 
by the authorities in vogue, and the notion is 
generally accepted from them, that improve- 
ments in cultivation, while they increase pro- 
duction, are necessarily followed by a still more 
rapid increase of population, neutralizing their 
effect by compelling a resort to less productive 
soils; and that the remedies provided by na- 
ture are war, pestilence, famine, and the waste 
of life which vice and misery everywhere oc- 
casions. It is supposed that the human race 
multiplies so rapidly, that if the natural term 
of life were generally reached, within a period 
quite near enough to affect our philanthropic 
fears, there would not be left even standing 
room on the face of the earth for its human 
inhabitants, and that therefore the mischief 
prevailing in the present system of things is 
but the inevitable catastrophe distributed, as we 
may say, in advance over the process, and 
taken by instalments to prevent the final fail- 
ure and utter extinction of the whole race in 
one great and consummate ruin. In other 
words, that Providence checks the tendency to 
a final explosion of his scheme of human life 
by a constant waste of that power and product 
which its regular laws generate. The earth’s 
oppressions, therefore, if they are the policy of 
its despots, are in this view defensible ; for it is 
a conspiracy with Heaven to maintain in its 
safest movement the necessary order of human 
things. This supposed counter-working of the 
laws of human life, and the drift of the mate- 
rial things on which that life depends, is net 
only accepted as the speculative end and pos- 
sibility of the earth’s economy, but it is appre- 
hended as actually and presently in force, and 
pressing upon the policy of civil government 
and social life. Even religion accommodates 
it with a place and allowance in its theory, 
saving the honor of the Creator, or endeavoring 
to do so, and compensating the victims of the 
system, by that “far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory” which shall restore the 
equities of the divine administration. 

Actual observation and the records of expe- 
rience seem also to prove the same doctrine: 
Nations have arisen, flourished, and decayed, 
as by a regular necessity. The story of the 
race is punctuated as with tombstones, and 
kindreds and peoples rot away of their own 
ripeness, like summer fruits, to relieve the stem 
that bears them, and make room for the suc- 
ceeding crop. The great “Northern hive” at 
the beginning of the Christian era must 
swarm, and, settling upon Southern Europe, 
destroyed its civilization, already sinking into 
dotage. The excessive life of the one playing 
executioner to the exhausted powers of the 
other, the tribes of North and South Asia 
have been wandering like herds of wolves in 
search of prey, under a necessity of emigra- 
tion, as long as their history is known; and 
England and France, since the discovery of 
America and the conquest of India, Australia, 
and Africa, have pursued the policy of coloni- 
zation in search of more abundant wealth, or 
relief of their redundant populations. And now, 
under the pressure of evils felt all over Europe, 
the people are crowding from the long-cultiva- 
ted fields of the Old World to the wilderness 
of the New. The half of Ireland is in America 
already, and Germany comes by towns and 
provinces, and settles down among us in 
patches, which it covers like the pieces of a 
dissected map pasted upon an atlas. 

All this is received as a result of first princi- 
ples in the order of the earth’s economy. Phi- 
losophers and statesmen talk of our abundance 
and fertility of land as the source of our pros- 
perity, and the reason of our capacity for more 
human life and labor, and calculate with some 
complaisance that population will not reach 
the limit of productiveness here, until, say the 
year twenty-two hundred, or as long hence as 
the time since the discovery of the continent, 
when the era of universal starvation, unmiti- 
gated by colonization, may be expected to be- 
gin, without hope of remission or recovery for- 
ever. 

This gloomy notion is liable to the objection 
that it makes nature’s laws and movements 
clash most horribly in their very highest 
sphere—up in the region of life where the ends 
of earth meet and ought to harmonize, if any- 
where. Among the inferior animals the car- 
niverous propensity checks the redundancy of 
life, without poisoning all its fountains of en- 
joyment. They escape disease, and meet a 
briefer and even easier death: while the bal- 
ance between human life and food is kept by 
suicide and homicide, by misery and murder, 
if this dismal apprehension that we are stating 
be the truth. It is probably untrue; and there 
is a better moral in creation and the prospect 
of better things in the future of the world’s 
life. 

The systematic statement of this doctrine is, 
that population tends to increase at the rate of 
doubling itself every twenty-five years; while 
food, under the best possible circumstances, 
and with the aid of all improvements in culti- 
vation, cannot increase faster than double for 
the-first quarter of a century, triple for the sec- 
ond, quadruple for the third, and so on—the 
former growing by multiplication, the latter by 
addition only, as the geometrical to the arith- 
metical ratio—in figures, human life as 1, 2, 4, 
8, 16, 32, 64, 128, at the successive quarters 
of two centuries ; but food only as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6,7, 8, in the same time. In this calculation 
Mr. Malthus is supported, at least in the idea 
and principle of it, by a host of the book- 
makers and theorists of the science of Political 
Economy. Ricardo, who is at the head of the 
School, puts it into the foundation of his sys- 
tem, and McCulloch states it in these words, 
with which they all sufficiently agree: “From 
the Operation of fixed and permanent causes, 
the increasing sterility of the soil is sure, in the 
long run, to overmatch the improvements that 
Occur in machinery and agriculture—there are 
limits, and those not very remote, to the boun- 
ty of nature in agriculture—it is impossible to 
apply capital indefinitely, even to the best soils, 
without obtaining from them a constantly di- 
minishing rate of profit.” Manufactures, he 
Says, expand without limitation to their pro- 
duct, thus corresponding to the rate of increase 
of population by the free play of the natural 
laws; but he denies this of the more important 
&nd essential bounties of the earth. 

Carlyle was right in calling political econo- 
my the dismal science. 

It has been answered, that the fertility of 
the vegetable and animal life which constitutes 
the food of man-is capable of a multiplication 
at a per centage upon the principal, almost be- 
yond calculation greater than the highest 

Possible increase of the human kind. Corn, 
or, 88 we say, grain, produces “some thirty, 
rome sixty, some an hundred fold,” every year, 


and roots and fruits serving for food with equal 
abundance; sheep and oxen increase in the 
geometrical ratio as well as mankind; they 
are more prolific, and begin earlier in life. 
Poultry, for instance, could multiply themselves 
a million of times in the period of twenty-five 
years, in which the human race doubles itself 
but once. So that the difference and discrep- 
ancy, instead of being against the interests of 
human life, are entirely the other way—that is 
to say, subsistence is capable of a more rapid 
increase than are the human beings that de- 
pend upon it. 

The supposed constant decrease of the pro- 
ductiveness of the land, which it is further sup- 
posed no improvement in science and cultiva- 
tion can entirely obviate, rests upon still an- 
other assumption, to wit: that in the com- 
mencement of cultivation, when population is 
small and land abundant, the best soils, those 
capable of yielding a large return to labor, 
alone are cultivated, and that in the progress 
of population land becomes less abundant, and 
there arises a necessity for cultivating those 
yielding a smaller return ; and so on, in a con- 
tinually declining series, until the use of the 
poorest and worst is at last compelled, by the 
increasing necessities of the growing population. 
There arises out of this assumption the further 
consequences, that labor and capital must re- 
ceive continually less and less returns for their 
investment; that rent must rise and wages de- 
cline, and all in the increase ratio of the grow- 
ing humait necessities, until all proportion 
ceases, and men must destroy each other, if 
the mature result were not prevented by those 
ills which anticipate and graduate the mischief 
by means*of wars, famines, and pestilences, 
happening in good time to keep things toler- 
ably even and evenly tolerable. 

The heavy end of the whole argument rests, 

it will be perceived, upon the notion that in 
the earliest stages of civilization, when the land 
is open to free choice, men cultivate the better 
and best soils only, and leave the poorer till 
necessity presses them into use. This, if fact, 
is not quite answered by the argument of the 
anti-Malthusians—if false, the whole black 
cloud of threatened ruin is swept out of the 
perspective. 
It is utterly false and foundationless; and for 
the demonstration and the consequent relief we 
are indebted to our countryman, Henry C. Carey. 
The chapter entitled Man and Land, in his 
“Past, PRESENT, AND FutTurg,” first published 
in 1848, refutes the allegation, and overturns 
all the consequences dependent upon it, with a 
conclusiveness that has scarcely a parallel in 
controversial science. We cannot supply, by 
any sketch of ours, the variety and amplitude 
of the evidence and reasoning which enters 
into his masterly demonstration. We can but 
say, that in his researches for the facts which 
bear upon the point, he traverses the settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania, beginning at Philadel- 
phia, noting the history of every mile in the 
survey till the northern and western bound- 
aries are reached ; thence taking larger strides, 
he surveys the Northern and Western States ; 
in their turn, the Southern and Eastern, and 
those of New England; and finds, in every in- 
stance, that the early settlers avoid the richer, 
heavier timbered lands, and settle upon the 
thin, light timbered, and easily subdued soils of 
the hill sides and at the heads of streams, in- 
variably leaving the moist soils, which demand 
drainage, and the heavy bottoms, with their 
heavy forest trees and rank luxuriance of 
grasses, for the time when abundance of labor 
and capital and superior machinery shall ren- 
der the enterprise of their reduction and culti- 
vation feasible. But the survey is extended in 
wonderful minuteness of- detail over the conti- 
nent of America; and thence, guided by such 
monuments and evidences as remain, through- 
out Europe, he gathers from every fresh field 
of the inquiry additional proofs of his proposi- 
tion. This is not all: he proves it again by the 
reverse method. Looking abroad at the in- 
stances of declining and destroyed prosperity, 
of which there are but too many in Europe 
and India, it appears that wherever wealth and 
population have declined, men invariably aban- 
don the richest soils already under cultivation, 
and betake themselves to the hill sides and 
poorer lands, as more available and amenable 
to their diminished means of cultivation. The 
demonstration from the history of England is 
most striking, and, as a solution of the riddle 
which the old style doctrines of the science left 
to puzzle the observers of her progress, is well 
worth the perusal of his work. 

In regard to all the wants of man, except 
that of food, the possibility and growth of the 
supply is admitted to keep, step for step, the 
rate of progress that population requires— 
every added laborer, every increase of capital 
employed, increases the quantity and the 
cheapness of the commodity. [ron, clothing, 
water, coal, houses, ships, roads, are obtained 
for less labor and at less purchase cost, in the 
exact proportion that population and wealth 
increases. A bucket of water in Philadelphia, 
a yard of muslin, an axe, and the grinding of 
a bushel of corn, cost not the quarter of the 
labor, or of the price in the circulating medium 
of the country, that they did fifty years ago, 
when men and means of production were four 
times less than now, In respect to all the pro- 
ducts of mechanie art, this beautiful harmony 
of circumstances and conditions with the life 
and progress of the race is acknowledged, 
Only in the matter of the prime and supreme 
necessity for food it was denied, until Carey’s 
book has silenced the controversy and vindica- 
ted the system to which we belong, in all the 
principles of its economy, from the suspicion of 
conflict and confusion. 

This great question of population and its 
laws is not settled by the new light upon this 
point, but the unmanageable difficulty of the 
old controversy is wholly removed, and leaves 
the facts open to a hopeful-explanation ; and, 
while it removes a doubt, raises also a new pre- 
sumption, that the harmonies of existence will 
be as manifest here as they are wherever the 
whole of any other subject is certainly seen 
or understood. We welcome Mr. Carey’s plea 
for Providence for many reasons, but especially 
for the confidence which it adds to the prophecy 
of the good time coming. If provision is really 
made for an unlimited number of guests at 
nature’s bountiful board ; if the correspondence 
of resources to the demand which analogy in- 
timates is here secured, then the world has 
nothing to do but adjust its policy to the divine 
arrangements, and be happy. Moreover, if the 
system is one of good, better, best, in design 
and drift, men will work into conformity, 
through whatever pain and labor, and the 
world’s fortunes will brighten more and more 
unto the perfect day; for if there is a pre-es- 
tablished harmony between man and nature, 
his instincts will find the pathway of conformi- 
ty, by impulse of the same intention which de- 
signed the end and prepared the scheme. 

In the mean time, a wholesome, hopeful 
theory of: our being’s end and aim in this life 
will justify and strengthen a philanthropic 
policy where it exists by instinct, and generate 
it in minds where even justice must wait upon 
expediency and probability. Under its influ- 
ence, prudence will not stick fast in the bog of 
conservatism, but take the current of progress, 
and the march of improvement will be to the 





quickstep tune of an inspiring hope; for if 
things are to get better as they get along, it 
will be wisdom to hasten them, by arranging 


for the early extinction of the wars, the sla- 
veries, the poverty, and suffering, that are des- 
tined to perish out of the world. ¥* 








For the National Era. 
THE DANDELIONS. 


BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 





My heart leaps like a child’s, when first 
I see them on their lowly stem, 

As from still-wintery fields they burst, 
Bright as the blue skies over them, 

Sprinkling with gold the meadowy green, 

Where Spring’s approach is earliest seen. 


They come in changeful April days, 
These children of the cloud and sun, 

When light with shadow softly plays, 
As both along the ridges run, 

Wooing the bee from out his cell 

With tales of flowery slopes they tell. 


Bright horologe of seasons—they 
Proclaim the floral calends here, 
Revealing when in woods away 
Spring flowers and singing birds appear, 
Through open aisle and mazy bout 
To lure the feet of childhood out. 


I love them that so soon they spring 
Where slopes the meadow to the brook ; 
I love them that to earth they bring 
So cheerful and so warm a look; 
And that again they give to me 
The play-mates of my infancy. 


Oh! days of love, and trust, and truth: 
(The morning sky is strangely bright!) 
Oh! loved companions of my youth: 
(How darkly closes in the night !) 
Again the fields spread free and far ; 
Beyond them, still the woodlands are. 


I'm with ye now, glad-hearted ones! 
Where’er beneath the April sky 
The flashing rill in music runs, 
Or flowery lawns in sunlight lie— 
Where harvest apples ripe we see, 
And where the summer berries be. 


I'm with ye where the cardinal-bird 
Pipos in the budding groves of Spring, 
And where the thrasher’s song is heard 
Till all the summer forests ring ; 
Where nuts in autumn fall, and where 
The wild-grape hangs, I’m with ye there. 


Oh! days of love, and trust, and truth: 
(The flowers were bright upon the lawn!) 
Oh! loved companions of my youth: 
(How many like the flowers are gone!) 
Nor flower nor child goes down in vain: 
Ye both shall rise and bloom again. 


— 


Hon. Joun M. Crayton delivered a speech 
in favor of Gen. Scott at Delaware city on the 
17th inst., in which he declared himself favora- 
ble to acquiescence in the Compromise meas- 
ures, but that, in his judgment, there never had 
been any real danger of a dissolution of the 
Union, and therefore no occasion for the legis- 
lation professedly resorted to in order to pro- 
tectand save it. * 


The Portland (Me.) Inquirer raises the flag 
of John P. Hale for President. and Samuel 
Lewis for Vice President. [t also urges an 
early call and early meeting of the friends of 
the National Convention of the Free Democ- 
racy. “ * 





LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


New York, April 24, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

Our neighbors across the New Jersey ferry 
are all alive in toasting, escorting, and hurra- 
ing Kossuth ; and he, after travelling so exten- 
sively, 2nd making upwards of four hundred 
speeches. seems to be in his happiest vein. At 
Newark, proverbial for its dust and mud, he 
was mounted on a charger, and anon ad- 
dressed the people from a balcony. He alluded 
to the mud, as well he might, after what he 
had seen and felt, and said that it was a pleas. 
ant sight to him, and full of agreeable associa- 
tions; for, if the weather had been pleasant, 
it would naturally enough have been supposed 
that the masses were attracted by zt in throng- 
ing the streets to see the stranger; but as it 
was, it was evident that they came, in spite of 
the mud, to welcome the exile, for the sake of 
his cause. Thus, you see, Kossuth knows how 
to make even mud the groundwork (I perpe- 
trate no pun) of an agreeable paragraph. 

Apropos: Newark is a beautiful city, full of 
interesting reminiseences ; but amidst what is 
beautiful, I trust the Governor will catch a 
ae agg of the plantation whips and Southron 

owie knives that are made so plentifully in 
that enterprising place, that has been called 
the workshop of the South. Ah! what will 
the Hungarian chief say of such “implements 
of war” in a free State of this Model Repub- 
lic ! 

Apropos once more: Some of the papers 
rather maliciously assert that the delegation 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, in the letter that accompanied their ad- 
dress to Kossuth, advised him not to touch 
upon the subject of slavery while in this coun- 
try. This was in its inception a gratuitous 
calumny. They merely said they did not ex. 
pect a reply to the address. The illustrious 
exile, however, would have done himself honor, 
as would Father Mathew have done, had he 
said, I stand by the sentiments I have uttered in 
Europe on the subject of slavery, though I do 
not propose to discuss the subject here, having 
visited these shores on another errand. It would 
be well for those persons in England and this 
country who censure Kossuth for being silent 
on the subject of slavery, to remember that 
Anti-Slavery agents, when in England, on An- 
ti-Slavery visits, do not feel called upon to de- 
claim against the oppression of the Irish, or 
the sufferings of the operatives at Manchester. 

The Whigs seem to be in the “doldrums,” 
and the obsequious Brooks, who has long acted 
as adjutant to the Southern cohort, is hors du 
combat. Only think of it! the Union Safety 
Committee, , Teer Brooks, and the Compro- 
mise. spurned by Southern Whigs! Well may 
the Journal of Commerce exclaim—*“ the friends 
of the constitutional rights of the South in the 
Northern States [have] taken a great deal of 

ains to give themselves a great deal of trouble.” 

he more fools were they, and they have their 
labor for their pains. The 7'%imes of this city is 
fairly aroused by the arrogance of the Hotspurs 
of the South who bolted from the Whig caucus 
at Washington. It intimates to them, that if 
they attempt to make the approaching politi- 
cal contest a sectional one with regard to the 
Compromise finality, the North may allow it 
to be so with regard to the whole subject of Sla- 
very. Perhaps the editor has been spurred up 
by the castigation the Tribune recently gave 
its time-serving neighbor, for neglecting the 
great reforms of the day in pursuit of its con- 
servative policy. The time will come when the 
North will take issue with the Slaveocracy of 
the South, and resolve that the General Gov- 
ernment shall be divorced from Slavery, and 
the slave States haye the sole enjoyment of the 
“ peculiar institution ;” when the North shall 
cease to be the hunting-ground of slaveholders 
in quest of their prey; when the inter-State 
slave trade shall be forbidden ; when the army, 
navy, and Territories, shall be free from slave 
pollution, “A better time is coming.” Let 
the South prepare for it. 

What will General Cass say to the cut of 
Mr. Stanly? He will not like to be called an 
old fogy. The General has made sacrifices 
enough to earn the Presidential chair, and so 
have some of the aspirants in the other party. 
But the People are hard-hearted, and many 
ye be — who have toiled and — 
‘or many long years, in ing expectation o 
being = hee A aay Bete the hite House. 
Do you think that Mr. Fillmore will resume 
the practice of the law at Buffalo? Will Mr. 
Webster act as chamber counsel again at Bos- 
ton? Will Mr. Buchanan continue to ogle the 
ladies in Lancaster county? Will General 
Cass resume his lucubrations for the North 
American Review? Who will be the next 
President? A distinguished Whig general in 
the western part of this State said to me, a 
day or two since, if Scott is nominated, he may 
be chosen; but there is no expectation that 
any other Whig will be, I said, “Why? Gen, 
Scott’s constitution is impaired.” “Never 
mind,” he replied, “ we will hold him up. We 
will select a Vice President.” 


I ape to hear that the Democrats are in 
the “doldrums,” and that hoth the great po- 
litical parties gre broken to pieces. Is it not 





time for honest men to bear sway—for the 
Government to be administered on Washing- 


ton’s principles—for patriots, not demago | 
to occupy a of-trust and honor ? Is it not 
time for good men at the North and South to 
unite in forming an Administration of upright 
and honest men, who will administer the Gov- | 
ernment on the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence? Will the North elevate to 
the Presidential chair one of their number 
who owns slaves? 

Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” sells 
about as rapidly, I learn, in this country, as 
Dickens’s “Bleak House” does in England. 
To-day two hundred copies are packing for 
Scotland. Orders are coming in from the 
South! It will be read the world over, and 
draw tears from the eyes of many not wont to 
weep. “ My tears are not near my eyes,” said 
one, “but I find myself weeping before I am 
aware of it.” S meee ®rought about eman- 
cipation in the British West Indies. When the | 
missionary, Knibb, appeared on the platform | 
in London and in the provincial towns, one 
exclaimed, “The clothes on me were sprinkled 
with the blood of my fellow-laborer in Jamai- 
ca!” the people shouted, “Down with the ac- 
cursed system!” until Parliament engrossed 
on parchment the voice of the people. 

Mrs. Stowe’s heart was deeply affected, I 
have reason to believe, when the Fugitive Act 
was passed. She wept and agonized before the 
God of the oppressed ; she supplicated for wis- 
dom and grace to enable her to do something 
for the bondman; and the Holy Spirit, I doubt 
not, put it into her head and heart to write this 
captivating tale. Does not its rapid circula- 
tion evince that there is, after all, a great 
amount of anti-slavery feeling in the commu- 
nity, and that this feeling is not confined to 
the North ? 

Rey. John S. C. Abbott, the papers say, has 
gone to France, to procure new facts and em- 
bellishments for his Memoirs of Napoleon the 
First, which was first published in Harper’s 
Magazine. I confess that J am paiiied that a 
clergyman, like Abbott, sHould devote his fine 
powers to the illustration and embellishment 
of the life of the “Great Butcher of Man- 
kind.” Dr. Channing, in his prime, made a 
far different achievement, in portraying the 
renowned captain in a true light, as the ene- 
my, not the friend of mankind; as an exam- 
ple to be avoided and detested, rather than 
courted and imitated, by the youth of this 
country. How inferior in the particular men- 
tioned is the occupation of Mr. Abbott to that 
of Mrs. Stowe! How different the object and 
effect of their works! Mrs. Stowe did not 
write “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” for fame or money 
and yet both will result from her Christian 
enterprise. In addition, she may expect the 
Saviour’s smile. May God bless her ! 

Yours, truly, Manuattan. 











For the National Era. 
MAINE RELIGIOUS CONVENTION. 


A Convention of representatives from nearly 
all the religious. denominations in the State, 
together with some from other States, was held 
at Augusta, January 20th and 2Ist, the pro- 
ceedings of which have not been published so 
extensively as «. deserve. Judge Farns- 
worTH presided, The business committee con- 
sisted of Ebenezer Knowlton, 8. Thurston, Mr. 
Higgins, Samuel Fessenden, and Lewis Tap- 
pan. The first forenoon was spent in exercises 
strictly devotional. The business committee 
reported in due time a set of resolutions for 
the consideration of the Convention, as fol- 
lows : 

“1, Resolved, That the condition of our be- 
loved country calls for the prayerful consider- 
ation of Christian Freemen. 

“2. Resolved, That while obedience to civil 
government, as an ordinance of God, is the 
manifest duty of the citizen, this principle 
must never be pressed so far as to require dis- 
obedience to the law of God. 

“3. Resolved, That, considering American 
Slavery to be a sin against God and a crime 
against man ; recognising its unchristian na- 
‘ture, its political evils, its pernicious influ- 
ence upon our religious and benevolent in- 
stitutions, its ruinous effects upon the social, 
moral, and eternal welfare of communities 
where it exists, and of countries where it is 
suffered to prevail; and believing that ‘there 
is no power out of the church that could sus- 
tain Slavery an hour if it were not sustained 
in it;’ a most fearful responsibility rests upon 
the ministry and church membership of this 
country, especially in the Free States, to do all 
in their power for the overthrow of the ac- 
cursed iniquity. 

“4, Resolved, That the prevalence of caste 
in this land is inconsistent with the principles 
of our republican institutions, and of the re- 
ligion of Christ; that it is a handmaid of Sla- 
very, and deserves the reprobation of every 
friend of humanity and Christianity ; and that 
portion of our American fellow-citizens who 
are called Africans ought to be protected, en- 
couraged, and aided, in all their laudable en- 
deavors to rise, in this their native land, ac- 
cording to their intellectual, industrious, and 
moral worth. 

“5. Resolved, That we deem the enactment 
called the Fugitive Slave Act a palpable vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States, 
an audacious invasion of the divine law, a 
cruel, vexatious, and inhuman instrument of 
oppression, and that it deserves the reproba- 
tion and demands the disobedience of every 
friend of God and man, 

“§, Resolved, That, considering the number of 
slaves in this country, and their probable in- 
crease, we utterly despair of all efforts for 
their emancipation, except such as aim to de- 
liver them from bondage on the soil of their 
birth, treat them as children of the same com- 
mon Father, and allow them equal political 
and religious privileges with ourselves. 

“%, Resolved, That those who hold their fel- 
low men as property are less entitled to be 
regarded as Christians in good and regular 
standing, than distillers, venders, and users, of 
intoxicating drinks, and should be debarred 
church privileges, as well as those persons, 
until they cease to uphold the system of slave- 
holding by their example or advocacy. 


“8. Resolved, That this Convention hereby 
expresses its sincere thanks, and we believe 
also the thanks of all Anti-Slavery Christians 
in Maine, to those Christian brethren in other 
countries who have given us their fraternal sym- 
pathy and valuable influence in our difficult 
struggle with Slavery; and we ask them to 
continue their kind and earnest co-operation 
and prayers until our enslaved countrymen are 
emancipated, 

“9. Resolved, That the officers of this meet- 
ing be directed to transmit the above resolu- 
tion to those to whom it refers.” 

Messrs. 8. Thurston, Ambrose, D. Thurston, 
and Tappan, brought belore the Convention 
many facts in relation to the Slavery question. 
Gen. Fessenden, in a soul-stirring speech, al- 
luded to the guilt of this nation, and the neces- 
sity for Christians tobe active in duty and fer- 
vent in prayer, lest the retributive justice of 
the Almighty overwhelm our land, as it has 
other lands guilty of oppression. He said, “it 
is an encouraging aspect that so many have 
come to this Convention. . . . There is, how- 
ever, an alarming apathy on the part of the 
church and the ministry in regard to this mo- 
mentous subject. If | say that many clergy- 
men have proyed recreant to their trust, God 
forbid that I should do it with a spirit of vitu- 
peration. I greatly fear that the blood of souls 
will be found upon many skirts.” 

Messrs. Kelley, Bartlett, R. B. Thurston, 
Tappan, and Hathaway, spoke of the duty of 
obeying God rather than human enactments 
that are contrary to His law; of the duty of 
disobeying the Fugitive Slave Act; of the obli- 
gation to pray as we talk, and vote as we 
pray; of the impossibility of Christianity pre- 
vailing where apes racticed ; of the 
certainty that Slavery will be overthrown, if 
ministers and churches do their duty. 

Mr, Tappan presented a passage from the 
writings of ALBERT BARNES, on the obligation 
of the Christian Church to cease all connection 
with Slavery, and another from the pen of 
Joun Angett, James, on the necessity of 
bringing up the tone and vigor of practical 
liness in the ghurch, as, when the church 
is what it ought to be, the world would be 
converted. ese eloquent prone made a 
deep impression upon the audience. 

e third resolution was fully discussed by 
Messrs. R, B. Thurston, Hathaway, D. Thurs- 
ton, and Willey. 

On the 2ist, Messrs. Knowlton, Davis, Hay- 
den, Fessenden, Tappan, Thompson, (mission- 
ary,) Dr. Tappan, Stevens, Allen, Randal, Am- 
brose, and Willey, addressed the Convention. 
The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
Messrs. She Caldwell, Weaver, Allen, 
Weston, and Judd, were appointed a committee 





reference to American Slavery, to call future 
meetings, and devise other measures. 

_ After solemn prayer, the Convention ad- 
journed. 

The sessions were highly interesting, and the 
result such as greatly to encourage those who 
attended in the sure progress and ultimate suc- 
cess of the great cause of emancipation. “ If 


| God be for us, who can be against us?” 


L. T. 
FREE SOIL NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
A Letter from Samuel Lewis. 


For the True Democrat and other Free Soil and Free 
Democratic papers. 
Cincinnati, March 22, 1852. 

Messrs. Epirors: At a National Conven- 
tion of Free-Soilers and Free Democrats held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, last fall, I was appointed Chair- 
man of a National Committee to agree upon the 
time and place for holding a National Conven- 
tion, to nominate candidates for the office of 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, at the ensuing election. 

I have received numerous letters pressing me 
to issue the Call for that Convention at an early 
day; and on this subject I desire to to say a 
few words to the friends of freedom, by way of 
apology. It would have taken some time, un- 
der favorable circumstances, to correspond with 
members of the Committee in twenty States, 
and secure an agreement on the two points sub- 
mitted to us. But I was prevented, by an un- 
expected absence from home during most of the 
winter, from duly performing my own part of 
that correspondence. Atlength, however, most 
of the States have now been heard from, and 
a ry A general interchange of opinion has becn 
had by members of the Committee. The re- 
sult has been, a cordial and unanimous agree- 
ment, that such a Convention should be held. 
And it wit be held. 

The place for holding the Convention will be 
Pittsburg or Cleveland; the determination of 
the time for holding it only awaits receipt of 
sundry letters from distant parts of the Union. 
immediately on the reception of those letters, 
a formal Call for the Convention will be sent 
forth. 

Meanwhile, this note is written, to suggest 
to the friends of freedom everywhere, that they 
should proceedo hold their State and District 
Conventions, nominate Delegates, and take all 
the steps for securing a full representation in 
the N ational Convention, as if the Call were al- 
ready issued. I know I shall be excused for 
pressing these preparatory measures upon those 
who are in favor of that Convention, since all 
such must see how important it is that no time 
be lost. And I take leave to suggest to all ed- 
itors concurring in this measure, that they 
keep the subject directly before their readers, 
— week, until the Committee’s regular Call 
shal have been received by them, and given a 
conspicuous place in their columns. And letnone 
of us ever forget that it is not particular men, 
but great principles, that will invoke the sup- 
port of patriots. 

The National Committee can, of course, de- 
termine nothing more than the time and place 
for the Convention. All beyond that will very 
properly be left to the determination of the 
Delegates, when they shall have assembled. 
It is therefore important that every State, and 
every District in every State, shall be fully rep- 
resented. And it is hoped that all who desire 
to promote the liberty, interest, and happiness 
of the people with the true glory of the Union, 
will be represeuted in that Convention. 

Samvuer Lewis. 





CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION, 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 22. 

A resolution, heretofore submitted by Mr. 
Norris, was adopted, providing that this day 
and every subsequent fourth Friday be set for 
the consideration of such private bills to which 
there was no objection. 

Numerous bills were then passed. 

And the Senate adjourned till Monday. 


Saturpay, Aprin 24. 
The Senate was not in session to-day. 


Monpay, APRIL 26. 

The Apportionment bill was passed. 

The various private bills ordered to be en- 
grossed on Friday, were passed. 

The Deficiency bill was then taken up. The 
pending amendment was one regulating the 
number of newspapers, &c., in which the pub- 
lic laws and advertisements shall be published, 
was debated, and then withdrawn. 

The amendment granting aid to the Collins 
line coming up, 

Mr. Borland raised a point of order, that as 
the rules of the Senate required all amendments 
to appropriation bills to be in pursuance of es- 
timates from the Departments, or required by 
existing laws, therefore this amendment was 
not in order. 

The Chair referred the decision of the point 
to the Senate, and after a debate, the question, 
is this amendment in order? was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 29, nays 12—as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Badger, Bayard, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Bradbury, Brooke, Clarke, Cooper, Davis, 
Dawson, Douglas, Downs, Geyer, Gwin, Ham- 
lin, James, Jones of Tennessee, Mangum, Mil- 
ler, Norris, Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spru- 
ance, Sumner, Underwood, Upham, and Wade— 
29. 

Nays.—Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Brod- 
head, Cass, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of lowa, 
Hunter, Jones of Iowa, Mason, Morton, Sebas- 
tian, and Walker—12. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of Executive business, and shortly after ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, APRIL 22. 

Mr. Brooks, of New York, rose to make a 
personal we ES BRN which he said he was 
induced to do by remarks that had been made 
with reference to himself by a member of the 
Senate, whose age and position rendered it the 
only course left him to pursue. He said he had 
already denied the authorship of the letter that 
had appeared in the New York Express; and 
with.reference to the editorial remarks which 
had been republished in the Globe, he denied 
all knowledge of them, till subsequent to their 
republication. 

The course which the Southern Whigs pur- 
sued in the caucus, he said, showed that they 
were true upon the Compromise measure, and 
he therefore withdrew his statement as to their 
wavering upon that question. 

Mr. Stanly said he regretted the appearance 
of the article referred to,.and deplored the ex- 
isting state of things. The only part of the 
speech of the gentleman from New York, on a 
former day, which was offensive to Southern 
members, having been withdrawn, he had noth- 
ing to say upon the subject, 

Mr. Houston reported the post office navy 
transmission mails bills, which were read the 
first time, 

It was then determined that all debate on 
the Homestead bill shall terminate on Thurs- 
day next, two hours after the House goes into 
Committee. 

The House went into Committee, and again 
took up the Homestead bill. 

Mr. Yates, of Illinois, then took the floor 
amidst much noise and confusion. He express- 
ed himself in favor of the bill; the object of 
which, he said, was to give comfortable homes 
to persons in the Southern and Eastern States, 
who are now living in destitution and want, 
but who would find the means to go out to the 
new States, were this incentive offered. 

Mr. Smart, of Maine, after some prelimi- 
nary remarks, replied with reference to a 
statement that had been made in the other 
wing of the Capitol, as to the number of slaves 
who had escaped during the last year into the 
Northern States, which, he contended, the cen- 
sus returns did not bear out, and which, in re- 
lation to numbers and value, were insignificant 
in amount. The House adjourned. 


SaTurDAY, Aprit 24. 


The House went into Committee on the state 
of the Union, and Mr. Ewing, of Kentucky, 
who had the floor from yesterday, made a 
speech with a view of putting his constituents 
in ion of his sentiments. 

fe said he was inclined to give his support 
to the bill under consideration, as one of the 
most harmless developments of popular feeling. 
He then alluded to the state of national poli- 
tics, and adverted to the proposition of inter- 
vention in the affairs of Europe, which he deem- 
ed would be perfectly nugatory, considering 
the strength and itude of the powers 





to prepare and publish an address to the Chris- 
tians of 


Maine, respecting their duties with 


which are arrayed against the rights of the peo- 


Mr. Sibley, of Minnesota Territory, after 
briefly reviewing the provisions of the bill, went 
into a statement relative to the rights of the 
Territories with reference to the public lands, 
and referred to the selfish nature of the objec- 
tions urged by members of some States against 
grants being made to others. is 

Mr. Ficklin, of Illinois, after alluding to the 
bill before the House on a former day, grant- 
ing pre-emption rights to settlers on the Mobile 
and Chicago line of railroads, which he hoped 
would ultimately pass, to protect them against 
quem, went into an examination of the 

omestead bill, of which he was in favor. 

Mr. Bowie, of Maryland, having obtained 
the floor; the Committee rose. 

The House having resumed, Mr. Cobb, of 
Alabama, moved that the rules be suspended, 
and that the buisness on the Speaker’s table 
be taken up. This being objected to, a motion 
was carried that the House adjourn. 


Monpay, Aprit 26. 

Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, moved the suspension of 
the rules, for the purpose of introducing a reso- 
lution discharging the Committee of the Whole 
House from the further consideration of the 
bill extending the time for locating the Vir- 
ginia military land warrantsand returning the 
surveys, in order that it might be put upon its 
passage. 

The motion having been agreed to, the bill 
was finally passed. 

The House then went into Committee, and 
took up again the Homestead bill. 

Mr. Bowie, of Maryland, who had the floor 
from Saturday, then addressed the Committee. 
He referred to the progress of the United 
States, the debts of which had been discharged 
by means of the revenue derived from public 
lands ; and said he proposed to inquire into the 
expediency of wasting a portion of the public 
territory. He did not impugn the motives of 
the advocates of the bill, but - could not close 
his eyes to the destructive effects of a species of 
legislation which is calculated to sap the 
foundations of the Government, and which 
would result. in the most deplorable conse- 
quences. 

_ TheCommittce then rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 





TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


The session in the House was chiefly occu- 
pied in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, in the consideration of the Home- 
stead bill. Mr. Stephens of Georgia addressed 
the Committee on general politics, declaring 
adherence to the Compromise and Fugitive 
Law to be the only ground on which the South 
would unite with Northern Parties. Mr. Smith 
of Alabama spoke in favor of the bill. 

In the Senate, Mr. Seward made a long 
speech in support of the amendment to the De- 
ficiency bill, granting additional aid to the Col- 
lins line of steamers. 


——» = 


CONNECTICUT. 


The official aggregates for State officers in 
Connecticut, are as follows : 
Governor. 
Whig. Opposition. 
Kendrick - - - 28.241 Seymour - - - 31,624 
Gillette, (F.S.)- 5,900 Scattering - 23 


Seymour’s majority - - - - - 460 
Lieutenant Governor. 

Mills - - - - - 28,639 Pond - - - - - 31,541 
Field, (F. 8.) - 2.795 Scattering - - 12 
Pond’s majority - - - - - - - 95 
Treasurer. 

Clark - - - - - 28,615 Stearns - - - - 31,469 
Baldwin, (F. 8.) 2,664 Scattering -- 156 
Stearns’s majority- - - - - - 34 
Secretary. 

Trumbull - - - 28,586 ather - « - - 31,598 


Webb (F. 8.) - 2,762 Scattering - - 64 


Mather’s majority - - - - - 184 
Comptroller. 
Strong - - - - 28,478 Pinney - - - - 31,562 
Beecher (F.S.)- 2,752 Scattering -- 116 
Pinney’s majority- - - - - - 116 


We have here the length and breadth of the 
Anti-Maine Law triumph. The Whig and 
Free Soil candidates were openly pledged to the 
Maine Law, while their Opposition rivals were 
mum. 





Tue Senate yesterday took up, amended, 
and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
the bill supplementary to the act providing for 
taking the seventh and subsequent Censuses, 
and apportioning the number of members in 
the House of Representatives, &c. As amended, 
the bill allows California to retain her present 
representation until a new apportionment shall 
be made, and increases the whole number of 
Representatives to two hundred and thirty-four. 
It also provides that in case where census re- 
turns are improperly taken or lost, a new enu- 
meration of such district or subdivision may be 
ordered by the Secretary of the Interior. In the 
same body, a bill wasreported by Mr. Doveras, 
from the Committee on the Territories, which 
authorizes the extension of a line of Telegraph 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 

National Intelligencer of April 23. 

Tue Territory or Utran.—It appears by 
the late advices that the property of the Terri- 
tory, during thé past year, was assessed at 
$1,160,883, which shows a rapid increase. 
The revenue derived therefrom amounted to 
$26,670.58. Gov. Young, in his message, states 
that he is endeavoring to put a stop to the 
practice of purchasing Indian children for 
slaves, by Mexican traders, a system introduc- 
ed from New Mexico. The new State House at 
Fillmore City is progressing finely, one wing 
being nearly finished. 

A Crystat Patack In Francr.—Among 
the last decrees of Louis Napoleon, before sur- 
rendering the nominal Dictatorship, was the 
following: 

“ An edifice destined to receive the national 
exhibitions, and which may serve for public 
ceremoaies and for civil and military fetes, 
shall be constructed cn the system of the Crys- 
tal Palace in London, and established in the 
Great Square in the Champs Elysees.” 

Cuareston, April 24, 1852. 

On the 19th, the Democratic Convention of 
Florida met and nominated Jas. E. Broome for 
Governor, A. T. Maxwell for Congress, and D. 
L. Yulee and Dr. 8. W. Spencer were chosen 
delegates at large to the Baltimore Convention. 
The first resolution affirms the Virginia resolu- 
tion of ’98; the second endorses the Baltimore 
resolution of 40; the third deprecates the revi- 
val of any past issues; the fourth appoints 
fourteen delegates to the Baltimore Convention. 
They are uninstructed. No preference express- 
ed, but Douglas appears to be their first choice. 
Jefferson Davis for Vice President. 

MARRIAGE. 

Married at Glasgow, Kentucky, on the 4th 
of April, > Elder W. A. Bush, Mr. J. L. 
Smitu, of New York, to Miss E. A. Ricuarp- 
son, daughter of the late Mr. F. A. Richard- 
son, of the former place, and step-daughter of 
M.S. Reynolds. 





FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Either of the following-named monthly Journals may be 
obtained of FowLers & Weis, New York and Boston: 
THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
a Repository of Science, Literature, and General Intelli- 
gence, amply illustrated with Engravings. 
THE WATER CURE JOURNAL and Herald of Re- 
forms : Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws 
of Life. Profusely illustrated. 
THE STUDENT, and Family Miscellany: Designed 
for Children and Youth, Parents and Teachers. Illustra- 
ted with Engravings. 
THE UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER: Devoted to 
Phonography and Verbatim Reporting, with practical In- 
atruction to Learners. 
Please address FOWLERS § WELLS, 131 Nassaa 
street, New York. April |—3m 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
80C 


The Anniversary of the American and Foreign Anti-Sla- 

very Society is appointed to be held on Tuesday, May 11, 

three o’clock, P. M., at the Broadway Tabernacle. An ab- 

stract of the Annual Report will be presented, with appro- 

priate Resolutions; and Addresses are expected from sev- 

eral distinguished gentlemen. Strangers are invited to 

call at the Rooms of the Society, 48 Beekman street. 

8S. 8S. JOCELYN, 

WILLIAM JAY, 

LEWiS TAPPAN, 

WILLIAM E,. WHITING, 
Commitiee of Arrangements. 





N B Editors friendly to the cause are requested to give 
the above one or nore insertions. 





oe 


CALIFORNIA PASSENGERS’ INFORMATION 
OFFICE, 


203 Broadway, New York. 


NFORMATION where, when, and how, to secure Us 
I ine through tickets; the different rates of fare in ali the 
regular conveyances; the times of sailing; b: e allow- 
om &c , communicated by letter for a fee o: $i. 

assage now in clipper ships can be secured—in cabin, 
for $150 to $200; in steerage, at $100 to $125. Address 

April 29 ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO, 


DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 


Union Place, Pine st., west of Schuylkill 8th st., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RS. NEWELL AND SISTER have superior accom- 
modations for pupi's, at their large and commodious 
house, No. 4 Union Plece. They have an established school, 
and prumise their patrons that their pupils shall be tho- 
roughly taught the various branches of a practical and po- 
lite education. 

References.—Rt Rev. A Potter, D D.,L. L. D., Rev. J. 
Parker, D. 1)., Philadelphia; Hon. W. C Preston, Colum- 
bia, Sonth Carolina; Rey. J. M. Wainwright, W. E. Cur- 
~ “. New York; Kev. A. Lord, D. D , Cincinnati, Ohio. 

eb. 





MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
EMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS § PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Hoston. C. W. JENKS. 

Maroh 20—lyz + A. PARKS. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
Wyiars ARRANGEMENT between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg—time reduced to twenty-four hours. 
On and after the Ist of Vecember next, passengers will be 
carried by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, in twenty-four hours, with only 
my miles of staging over an excelent Turnpike. 

are . 

Tris is the shortest and best route between the Great 
West and the Atlantic aities, and the accommodations are in 
all respects of the highest character. 

THOMAS MOORE, 
Nov. 13. Agent Penn. Railroad Company. 








HENRY H. PAXTON, 


TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery. Cadiz. Harrison county. Mio Jan. 9. 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
V B PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent,is agent 
e torthe National Era, an‘ authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at ton, 8 Congress street; New York 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
xy S.M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising Sub 
scription. and Collecting Agent, No. \U State street, Boston 
(Journal Buiiding,\ia also agent for the Nutienal Era 








DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
\ K 7 \LL take acknowledgments depositions, affidavits and 
_ protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally: also, tosell- 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. i 

ig Office—Galloway’s Suildings up stairs--cornerroom 

Sept. 19—ty 
A. M, GANGEWER, 

Atiorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 

TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
Pav, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ac- 

counts before the several Departments of the Government. 

References — Hon. S. P. Chase Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewia, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armo-, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr.G. Bailey, Editor Nationa! Era; andthe 
accounting officers generally. June 5—6m 
PHILIPSBURG WATER CURE EsrABLISH- 

MENT, 
iy Philipsburg, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, on the 
south side of the Ohio river, opposite the mouth of the 
Big Beaver Creek—twenty-eight miles from Pittsburg, 
eighty trom Wheeling, and one hu :dred from Cieveland. 

Few p'aces affurd rarer oppurtunities for delight’ul ram- 
bles than Pailipsburg. From the summits of the lofty, 
shady hills immediat.ly in its rear au extended prospect 
may be had Nine difierent towns (among which is teh 
County Town of Beaver) may be seen from thence. The 
buildings are conveniently arrang-d for Hydeopathic pur- 
pos-8; the ladies’ anda gentlemen’s tathing, sitting, and 
sleeping apartments being entirely separated. 

tor the pleasure aud amusement of patients, a Pin-Alley, 
Arched Sa'oon, &c., have been fitted up. 

Soft spring water, of the utmost purity, ia used in the es- 
tabiishment. The proprietor has bad twenty years’ prac- 
ticul experience as a regulur Physician, twelve of which he 
has practiced under the 4ydropathicsystem. Terms—only 
five dotlars per week, payable weekly. All .easons are 
adapted to Hydropathicenres. 

Each Pati nt is required to furnish two hesvy woollen 
blankets, two large comforts, four sheets, four towels, and 
one camp-blanket, or India-rubber sheet. 

Dr. EDWAR)W ACKER, Proprietor, 
Philipsburg, Ruchester P. O., Beaver County, Pa. 
April 1. 


WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT, BRATTLE- 
BUROUGH, VERMONT. 
, proprietor, Dr. R. WESSELHOE® T, begs to inform 
the public that he has recovered from his severe sick- 
ness, and is abie again to attend to his professioual duties. 
Former and new patients, therefore, may depend upon his 
giving due attention to their cases. They will also find 
plea-ant and comfortable accommodations. both for them- 
selves and frieads, but will please to remember that the 
establishment is intended for fe cure of diseases by means 
of wuter, and not for a hotel at a fashionable watering place. 
Yet t» the lover o: nature and a quiet summer residence the 
honse has miny attractions besides its water cure, for Na- 
ture has inde-d been lavish of her gifia on the town, and the 
walks ani drives in the vicini y. March 18. 








PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARA- 
TUs 
N ANUFACTURED by C. B. WARRING, for six 
year: Professor uf Chemis:ryand Natura Philosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to opena 
correspondence with thoge wishing to purchase such arti- 
cles or chemicals, or who my have !aboratories to arrange. 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices of 
any house in New York. Terms cash 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y..Jan. 26 1852, Feb. 5. 





ATTENTION! 
THE NEWEST AND RICHEST 


WINTER AND EARLY SPRING GOODS 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 

“fy eer A. SMITH & VO., No 1, Old State House, 
Boston, begs leave to invite gentlemen visi:ing B. sion 

to examine their LARGE STOCK, wost o! which has 

been selected by a gentleman of great experience AS A 

BUYER, from the principal manufacturers of England, 

Germany, and France, and 


IMPORTED TO OUR ORDER. 


OVERCOATING—I\n English, Venetian, Fur, Beaver, 
Labra‘lor (water-provf) Beavers, fine cloth finish Beaver, 
Whitney’s, Vuffell’s, French Castors, Kossuth Keversible, 
(an entirely new style for Top Coats.) For 

DRESS AND FROCK COATS — Cloths from the 
most celebrated makers. iu French, German, ant English, 
of rare and beau'iful colors and rich and superior finish. 

PANTALOONERY AND VESTINGS—Over three 
hundred different styles of each, 0! such variety and bean- 
ty that they connot fail to please the most refined and ex- 
quisite trate. 


CUTTING DEPARTMENT, 


We bave in the diff rent cutting departments men who, 
for skill and taste, are acknowledged by THOUSANDS 
to have no competitors. 

We trust the inducements we shall offer to those who fa- 
vor us wi'h a call will secure a selection by them from our 
stock of Guods, which is not surpassed, or equalled, in any 
similar establishment in this city or any other city in 


THE UNION! 


All of which will be manufactured with our personal atten- 
tion to 


Fit, Style, Superior Workmanship, and 
Trimmings, 
Which has secured for us the large and constantly increas- 
ing patronage which we now enjoy, and at prices that can- 


not fail to please. 
CHARLES A. SMITH & CO. 
Jan. 29. No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 





A LADY 


ISHES to fill the situation of teacher in a seminary, 

private school, or family. Her qualification’ are, 
Frinch and the common English branches ‘The last hos 
been her profession for rome years. Wouli prefer an en- 
gagement in the State of Virginia. Unexce otivnable refer- 
ences furcished. Be particular to address H B. M., Rox 
1,000, Rochester, Monroe Co., N. Y. Apiil 8 





FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 
HE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated about 
five miles from Washington, in Prince George’s county, 
Maryland. It contains 178 | 2 acres, above 30 of which is a 
fine alluvial meadow, producing at present a ton and a half 
of hay to the acre, but which under improved cultivation 
would produce at least two tons Hay se'ls in the Wash- 
ington market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About four acres 
of the place is a marsh covered with several feet in thick- 
ness of black earth, the result of decayed vegetation, which, 
roperly composted, is a source from which the upland may 
e enriched at a reasonable cust Aoout 60 acres of wood- 
land—growth principally oak and chestnut. The land, ex- 
cept the meadow, is undniating, and has many pretty sites 
for building. There are many springs of excellent water on 
the place, and it is noted for its healthfulness. The soil of 
the greater part is a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—in some 
places, clay predominating. Abont “5 acres could be divided 
into small gardening farms, giving nearly an equal quantity 
of wood and arable land toeach. Thee is an orchard of 150 
peach trees and 60 apple trees on the place, all bearing; also, 
about 200 apple trees, ready fot grafting. |t is well fenced. 
The buildings are—a log house of four rooms, with a frame 
addition of three rooms, a meat house of sun dried brick, a 
log-kitchen separate trom the dwelling, acern house stable, 
carriage house, &c. There is a stream of water runnin 
through the place, wish sufficient water and fali for a smal 
mill Price — $40 per acre. ‘lerms—one third cash; a 
long credit for the residue if desired. Address 

it. 23. MARTIN BUELL, Washivgton, D.C. 





SHATTUCK HARTWELL, CINCINNATI, O., 
Aceset and Counsellur at Law, Notary Public, and 

Commissivner of Veeds, Depositions, &c., for Indiana, 
Kentucky. and Massachusetts. Office on Third street, weat 
ot sain street, and opposite the Uhio Life and Trust Com- 
pany’s Bank, 

ef-rences. ~ Hon. Simon Greenleaf, Hon. Joel Parker, 
Cambridge, Wase.; Hon. Charlea S , (U. 5. Senator,) 
John W. Snilivan, Esq, George P. Sanger, Esq , Lyman 
Mason, Esq., Boston, wass ; Hon. Timothy Walker, Prof. 
R. ). Mussey,M D.,and M:ssrs. Hartwell & Hall, Cincin- 
nati O. March 25. 








LAW NOTICE. 
HE subscriber informs his friends and former corres- 
pondente that he has resumed the Practice of law, 
and will hereafter devote his time to the duties of hie pro- 
fession. Ageucies (of a legal character) and collections for 
Northern Ohio will receive prompt attention. 
P. BLISS. 


Elyria, Lorain Co., Ohio. Jan. 1, 1852.—Jan. 15 


BUCHANAN’'S JOURNAL OF MAN, 


Monthly—32 pages, $1 annum, in advance. 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per annum, in advance.) 
Siz Nos. of 32 pages euch, and six of 96 each, making 768. 
OL. Ill commencer July, 1851. This unique origingl 

journal treats of all subjecta relating to man— presents 
new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy—and surveys from a new point of 
view the great wonders of the age. The knowledge of man 
and the elevation of the race are its aims. Specimen num- 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 





Vol. L, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the new sys- 
reno! will be sent by mai) for 
font Fas ry koa oat aan Jane 12—Lyi 





THOMAS EMERY, 


URER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Macs Water street, between Main and Walnut 





streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. B. Cash for Nos. 1 and 2 lard mutton and 
N.B paid serene ay Is a 
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CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 





SENATE. 
Wepnespay, APRIL 21. 


Mr. Sumner presented the remonstrance of 
210 members of the Legislature of Massaehu- 
setts, against the renewal of Woodworth’s 
patent. . 

Mr. Jones presented the memorial of the 
merchants and other citizens of Memphis, Tenn., 
in favor of granting additional aid to the Col- 
lins line. . 

Mr. Brodhead presented the memorial of the 
Board of Commissioners of the Northern Lib- 
erties of Philadelphia, against the granting of 
any additional aid to the Collins line. 

Mr. Geyer introduced a bill to improve the 
navigation of the Mississippi, Ohio, and Mis- 
souri rivers. 

‘The joimt resolution authorizing the Secreta- 
ry of War to furnish with arms the new volun- 
teer companies of this city, was passed. 

The subjet of Non-intervention was then 
taken up and postponed till next Wednesday. 

The Deficiency bill was then considered. A 
large number of amendments reported by the 
Finance Committee were debated at length. 

Mr. Gwin urged the additional compensation, 
being an allowance of $33,000 a trip, instead 
of $19,000, as a measure of justice, interest, 
and national pride. 

Mr. Hunter opposed the amendment. He 
objected to it because it was no deficiency. 
There was no pretence but what there had 
been an appropriation to the full amount which 
Mr. Collins was entitled to under his contract. 
Again: if Congress should sanction this “order- 
ing up,” as it was styled in the Post Office De- 
partment, of the number of trips from twenty 
to twenty-six, the additional compensation to 
which the contractors would be entitled to un- 
der the rates would not amount to the sum pro- 
vided for in this amendment. That would only 
increase the compensation $96,000. 

If the $236,500 provided for in this amend- 
ment were added to the regular allowance of 
$385,000 per annum, the compensation for the 
year would be over $600,000 ; but if $33,000 a 
trip were allowed, it would make the compen- 
sation for the year over $800,000. 

Congress first advanced to these contractors 
$385,000 to enable them to complete their 
ships. It then agreed to allow them $385,000 
per annum for twenty trips, making something 
like $19,000 a trip. The English Government 
did not give the Cunard line more than was 
allowed the Collins line by the United States. 
The Cunard line received $696,000 per vear 
for fifty-two trips, which was somewhat less 
than $14.000 a trip. If we now give the Col- 
lins line $33,000 a trip, it will be an allowance 
more than twice as much as is allowed by the 
British Government to the Cunard line. 

He then proceeded to show that the posta- 
ges derived from the Collins line did not meet 
the amount paid it as compensation. 

From the 27th of April, 1850, to March 31, 
1852, a period of nearly two years, the amount 
of letter postages by the Collins line amounted 
to $326.676. Of this sum, the Collins line was 
entitled to a credit of only two-thirds; for, of the 
twenty-four cents postage on letters, eight cents 
were to be deducted for the English and Amer- 
ican inland postage. 

The newspaper postages were forty-two thou- 
sand dollars, and the postages on the closed 
mails were ninety thousand. It was impossible 
to ascertain how much of this was due to the 
Collins line. But if one-half was due, to- 
gether with the two-thirds of the $326,676. 
it would not amount to one-half of what had 
been paid that line as compensation. 

Therefore, he maintained that it was not true 
that the Collins line, by its postages, had re- 
paid the compensation it received ; nor was it 
true that the Cunard line was better paid. 

Mr. H. said that he did not consider it as 
any very great achievement, reflecting nation- 
al credit or renown, to take money out of the 
Treasury to enable an American ship to sail 
the ocean faster than an English one, if this 
was done at the expense, injury, and perhaps 

sacrifice of another interest, which, had not the 
Government interfered, would have been able 
to sustain itself. 

This expenditure could not be justified on 
the ground that, by this means, a navy would 
be built up, ready and prepared at any moment 
for the use of the country. 

He read from the opinions of several naval 
officers, to show that these vessels were not 
adapted to the general purposes of war vessels. 

If Congress was to give assistance and sup- 
port to these steamers, to enable them to com- 
pete with British vessels, why not for the same 
reason extend support and protection to the 
iron men. There was not an argument that 
could be used in support of giving protection to 
these vessels, to enable them to compete with 
British vessels, that could not be used and ap- 
plied in favor of giving aid and protection to 
the iron men against the introduction of British 
iron. 

The navigating interest of the United States, 
which was now the pride and the glory of the 
United States, had succeeded to that position 
without any such protection. If this aid was 
given to the New York line, other cities would 
demand the same. 

The business of carrying passengers and 
freight was self-sustaining, or not. If not, then 
the loss would be by the British; and when it 
became self-sustaining, the enterprise of Amer- 
jean citizens would induce them to embark in 
it, and compete successfully with the world. He 
said that, when the amount of postages re- 
ceived from this line exceeded the amount of 
compensation allowed it, he would be willing 
to give to its support the excess. For the pres- 
ent, he was for standing upon the present ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. Miller obtained the floor; and on his 
motion 

The Senate adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Aprit 22. 


Mr. Mangum asked the indulgence of the 
Senate to allow him to make a personal expla- 
nation. A friend yesterday placed in his hands 
a newspaper into which he but seldom looked, 
in which paper appeared a letter from Wash- 
ington containing a most unjustifiable assault 
upon him. He was not apt to notice such 
things ordinarily; but when there was evidence 
showing that they proceeded from higher au- 
thority than usual newspaper assaults, he de- 
sired to notice it. 

The paper was the New York Express. Jn 
this letter it was charged that he had entered 
into a coalition with the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. Seward.] and that it was formed at 
diner parties with that Senator. This was 
false. He was charged also with having been 

verned jin certain recent eer assumed 

y him with an aspiration for a certain high 
office. This was false also. : 

There was another charge of a more serious 
character; it was that head been guilty of 
vepality. That it had been arranged in a pri- 
vate caucus with the Senator from New York 
that he was to be placed in the chair at a cer- 
tain assemblage, and was to decide certain 
questions in a particular manner. His colleague 
knew that what he had recently stated as his 
dpinion upon the Presidency had been his con- 
victions for more than a bape And there was 
not 2 Senator in the body whe 44¢ less influ- 
ence upon his actions or opinions thay the Sen- 
ator from New York, and that fact that Seng- 
tor would doubtless verify on oath. ; He pro- 
nounced the statements and allegations con- 
tained in that letter to be false in the agere- 
gate and in detail; and he made this declara- 
tion with a ful] avowal of his responsibility to 
sustain it. aes 

There was an attempt made in an editorial 
in the same paper to smother up. the author of 
it by alluding te him as aw “gecasional cor- 
respondent,” and as one who hed been in 
Washington only a part of the winter, &e. 

He had no doubt as to who the author of that 
letter was. On a recent occasion he had heard 
the idenical lan used in this Chamber ; 
the same thonghts uttered, and the same ideas 
thrown out. that were contained in this very 

“Metter in the Express. He pronounced the 


statements made in #at letter by its author as 
false in every particuiay, # far as they related 


to 


about and gathers up such stuff 


ore the public, there might be some 


found for him; but when one who, by the freaks 


of fortune, is thrown into official ; 


# B.. pt Me 
et leged author of the 
by his position, suddenly 


conduc 


r, a8 one 
was ena’ 


him. 
When a half-way mendieant f gn editor 
to parade 


Aen unee of gies ener, there can be 
. commented severely upon the conduct | 


to go around to dinner parties, &c., and abuse 
hospitality -by disclosing what he heard and 
saw, and who assumed a dignity and import- 
ance, rolling up and down the avenue in his 
carriage, with liveried servants, &c., did not 
deserve the countenance and respect extended 
to all men of honor, but should be kicked out 
of all society. 

He had no doubt as to who the author of 
that letter was. He was one of the editors of 
the paper; and that author he pronounced as 
guilty of one of the most mendacious of calum- 
nies, and one utterly lost to all sense of honor 
and propriety. That author, said he, I take to 
be a member of the House of Representatives. 
The Chair said the Senator was out of order. 
Mr. Mangum said he knew he was out of 
order, but he was now done. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the bill regulating the apportionment of 
Representatives, made necessary in consequence 
of the imperfect and incomplete census returns 
received from California. 

The question pending was on the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Downs, increasing the 
whole number of Representatives to two hun- 
dred and thirty-five, so as to give Louisiana an 
additional member for the large fraction of her 
population. 

‘This amendment was rejected. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the services of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 
1852. 

The question pending at the adjournment 
yesterday was on the following amendment re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance: 

“For additional compensation for increasing 
the transportation of the United States mail 
between New York and Liverpool, in the Col- 
lins line of steamers, to twenty-six trips per 
wonum, at such times as shall be directed by 
the Postmaster General, and in conformity to 
his last annual report to Congress, and his let- 
ter of the 15th November last to the Secretary 
of the Navy, commencing said increased ser- 
vice on the 1st of January, 1852, at the rate of 
thirty-three thousand dollars per trip, in lieu 
of the present allowance, the sum of two hun- 
dred and thirty six thousand five hundred dol- 
ars.” 

Mr. Miller spoke in support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Hunter, by direction of the Committee 
on Finance, submitted several other amend- 
ments, which were agreed to. 

Public Advertising, §c—Mr. Borland sub- 
mitted an amendment, providing that hereafter 
the laws of the United States shall be published 
in one paper in each Congressional district of 
the United States, and in one paper in each of 
the Territories, and in four papers published in 
the District of Columbia, provided that the 
same shall be published only in such papers 
having the largest weekly circulation. The 
amendment made similar provision as to the 
publication of the Government advertisements. 
Mr. B. said that he could not be charged 
with having any object in view of interfering 
with the distribution of patronage by any Whig 
Administration, for in all probability the party 
to which he belonged would be in power in a 
very short time. 

Mr. Hale. What party is that? 

Mr. Borland. The great Democratic party, 
without any division. 

Mr. Badger said that he did not agree with 
the Senator that it was probable the Demo- 
cratic party would be in power very soon; and 
as this amendment looked like imposing some 
restrictions upon the next Whig Administra- 
tion, he desired time to look into it. [Laugh- 
ter.]| He therefore moved that the Senate ad- 
Journ. 

And the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, APRIL 21. 


Mr. Meade, by unanimous consent of the 
House, presented the report and resolutions of 
the Legislature of Virginia, on the subject of 
Virginia military land warrants; which were 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
The House resumed the consideration of the 
bill from the Senate, to enforce discipline and 
promote good conduct in the naval service of 
the United States ; when 

Mr. Millson replied to the remarks of his 
colleague, (Mr. Bocock,) delivered on a former 


occasion. 


Messrs. Bocock, Stanton of Tennessee, and 

Price, severally made a few observations. 

Mr. Lockhart moved that the bill be laid 

upon the table; but the motion did not prevail. 

The question was then taken on the substi- 

tute for the bill proposed by Mr. Stanton, of 
Tennessee, and it was disagreed to—yeas 63, 

nays 86. 

The substitute of Mr. Millson, proposing 

summary court-martials, &c., was likewise 

voted down—yeas 66, nays 79. 

The question now occurring on the passage of 
the Senate bill— 

Mr. Moore, of Louisiana, moved that it be 

laid upon the table. This was agreed to—yeas 

85, nays 66. 

Mr. Hamilton, from the Committee of Elec- 

tions, made an adverse report on the memorial 

of A. W. Reynolds, who contested-the seat of 
R. H. Weightman, now occupying a seat in the 

House as a delegate from New Mexico; and 

the report was laid upon the table. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union—Mr. 

Hibbard in the chair—and took up the Home- 

stead bill. 

Mr. Howard, of Texas, expressed himself in 

favor of adhering to the old Democratic plat- 

form, and adding to it no more than the ab- 

solute wants of the country require. When 

old party creeds do not answer the purpose, it 
is just as legitimate to have new ones as it was 

legitimate to have adopted the old ones. For 

this reason, he acquiesced in the Compromise 
measures, and insisted that the Fugitive Slave 
Law shall be enforced. He looked to the Demo- 
cratic party alone as the great conservative 
power to preserve and maintain our Govern- 
ment; he looked to the doctrine of strict con- 
struction, which can make our Government 
immortal, and tothe Democrats for the endorse- 
ment of the principle, and to them alone. And 
however good some of the intentions of the 
Whig party may be in relation to the great 
question of the endorsement of the Compromise 
measures, he did not think there was much 
hope from that quarter, if he had to trust to 
their political action within the last twelve 
months. We know that President Fillmore is 
to be sacrificed because he has taken ground 
that the Fugitive Slave Law is to be enforced 
as it is. 

He then alluded to the Whig caucus held 
last night, some account of the proceedings of 
which was given in the papers this morning. 
He understood that those who were for stand- 
ing up for the Compromise were confined to 
one section, and not nunrerously as to that. 
He understood that the Compromise was not 
only unpopular, but that it was ruled out of 
order to talk upon the subject. If that was 
true, he said we have small hope from the 
Whigs of the North in relation to the matter. 
He took it for granted that General Scott will 
be their man, and that they will not allow him 
to say anything alone, but by the consent of 
Mr. Seward, and in yague phraseology, which 
answered their turn in the igst Presidential 
contest. He paused to give some gentleman 
an opportunity to reply; and the gentleman 
from North Carolina was called upon for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Clingman hoped that he would not be 
required to say anything, as he was at the cau- 
cus rather as @ spectator than as an actor. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, {Mr, Fow- 
ler,] who communicated the proceedings of the 
first caucus, or his colleague, [Mr. Quatlaw,| 
the chairman of that caucue, or the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Marshall,] should be 
called 


u . 
Mr. Howard remarked, it must be tolerably 





apparent that the Whig cauous which met last 
night, of which so much had been said, was 
not very coymunicative as to the principles on 
which it intends to act during the Presidential 
election. He understood that, when the Com- 
promise was ruled out of order, only oar 
gentlemen were found willing to stand up te 
it as a finality, and that the public peace should 
be maintained in relation to the subject. s 

Mr, Stanly asked the gentleman to permit 
him to ask a question. 

Mr. Howard acquiesced. [A voice: “ Pro- 
yjded you can ask another.”] I know the gen- 
thergag will not be so discourteous as not to 


Mr Stanly. ‘Phat's guother affair. [Laugh- 


Mr. Stanly. 
ter] He disliked to interrupt his friends by 
ter] He dis y 





questions ; but 
floor, he would show was 2 


caucus. This would take up too much time 
now. If the gentleman from Texas should 
answer the question he was about to put, it 
would enable him to get the satisfaction which 
he had never yet been able to obtain from gen- 
tlemen of either party during this session. 
Why did not General Cass vote for the Fug 
tive Slave bill the day it passed the Senate * 

Mr. Howard. You had better ask General 
Cass himself. ; 
Mr. Stanly. That might be imprudent, and 
it might offend the old gentleman. Lau hter. | 
Mr. Howard. I never conversed with him 
on the subject. But I understood from his 
speeches——[The gentleman here paused to 
hold a private colloquy with a friend.] 

Mr. Stanly. The gentleman cannot answer. 
There’s “too much noise and confusion.” 
Mr. Howard. General Cass might have had 
a private reason for not voting. 
Mr. Stanly. Exactly. 
Mr. Howard. In all his speeches before and 
after the passage of that bill, General Cass eXx- 
pressed himself in favor of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. His language is clear and distinct upon 
this subject, as might be seen by a recent num- 
ber of the Union. fy Thee 
Mr. Stanly. He expressed this in his speeches, 
and yoted the other way. [A voice: “He did 
not vote.”] Why did he not vote ? 
Mr. Howard. I wish to know of the gentle- 
man—for I infer that General Scott is his 
Magnus Apollo—whether he can state if Gen- 
eral Scott approves of the Fugitive Slave Law 
as it at present exists; and whether, if elected 
President, he will employ the power of the 
Government to execute it? ; 
Mr. Stanly. He would be a perjured man if 
he did not. 
Mr. Howard. Ah! [Laughter.] 
Mr. Stanly. That's a full answer, as far as I 
can answer. 
Mr. Howard. The first is a question of mor- 
als, and the second a question of law; but I 
wish to ask whether he knows, as a matter of 
fact, that Gen. Scott isin favor of this measure, 
and will resist its modification or repeal * 
Mr. Stanly. He is as good a Compromise 
man as my friend from Texas. [Laughter.] 
For further information, I refer in full to my 
letter, published a few days ago. [Laughter, 
and several voices, “Good, ¥ood, Stanly.” 
Mr. Howard. I did not hear the gentleman 
distinctly. Did I understand him to refer me 
to General Scott’s letter? [A voice: “ No, his 
own letter.’’] 
Mr. Stanly. I refer you to General Scott; 
and when you get General Cass’s answer, I 
will not vote for General Scott, if he does not 
give you his. Is not that fair? 
Mr. Howard. I should likely be cheated if 
I accepted of such a bargain. It is suggested 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts could 
give a more lucid answer as to what light he 
understood the Compromise to have been acted 
upon. 
“ie Fowler. There are other men here to 
tell the truth besides myself. [Laughter, ex- 
cessive and long continued.] 
Mr. Howard. The gentleman gave such lu- 
cid testimony on a former day, that I was in 
hopes he would enlighten us on this occasion. 
He says there are other gentlemen who can tell 
the truth as well as himself. That may be, if 
they happen to know it; but the misfortune 
is, my Whig friends do not know whether 
General Scott stands up to the Compremise or 
not. 
Mr. Stanly. 
I know it. 
Mr. Howard. On the Compromise ? 
Mr. Stanly. I say he is as true a Compro- 
mise man as you are, and a better Compromise 
man than my friend from Texas, which I could 
show if 1 had a chance. 
Mr. Howard. The Fugitive Slave Law in- 
cluded ? 
Mr. Stanly. Yes, all the Compromise meas- 
ures, 
Mr. Howard. If the gentleman can state 
this of his own knowledge, or by authority of 
General Scott, | shall be proud to know it. I 
believe, however, that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts also has to be consulted. The 
gentleman from North Carolina ean relieve us 
from all difficulty, if he can say whether Gen- 
eral Scott has authorized him to make the dec- 
laration. 
Mr. Stanly. I will answer. I have not 
talked with General Scott for three months. 
I have got other duties to perform, and a great 
deal of business on hand; and [ suppose he 
has. General Scott speaks for himself. He is 
able to do so; but I tell the gentleman, as 
I have told my constituents, what IT know of 
my own knowledge, from his own lips. There 
is no mistake about that. If I heard my friend 
from Texas say 0 particular thing, and [ should 
repeat that I heard him, my veracity being 
unquestioned and unimpeachable. I take it for 
granted that I would be believed, as having 
spoken what I knew. Is not that authority 
enough? Before the Compromise measures 
were passed, during their pendency, when 
Texas was so much alarmed, and my friend 
from that State changed his vote to get one of 
them passed, General Scott was as anxious for 
the passage of those measures as the gentleman 
was, and as true, firm, and unyielding. 
Mr. Outlaw wished to know from his col- 
league why General Scott did not say so over 
his own signature ? 
Mr, Stanly said that it was a strange ques- 
tion. [Laughter.] His colleague knew, as 
well as he did, that General Scott is in favor 
of the Compromise. Why not, then, say so? 
He supposed that every gentleman has his own 
notions of propriety as to the manner of doing 
it. And he thought that General Scott would 
be descending from his high position, and act- 
ing an unworthy part, if he should write let- 
ters every ten days to log-cabin, cross-roads, or 
dram-shop politicians, who might ask him for 
his opinions. He had no doubt General Scott 
would give a full answer to the gentleman. I 
have, said Mr. Stanly, no more doubt of it than 
that I am living. 
Mr. Outlaw. The gentleman seems to think 
this a strange question. In response to that, 
my colleague knows the position which I occu- 
py, namely: that I will vote for no man for 
President or Vice President who is not publicly 
pledged (so that there may be no mistake 
about it) that he will maintain each and all 
these measures as a final adjustment of the 
slavery question; and J will not, neither will 
my constituents, be satisfied with a declaration 
made to an individual in a private conversa- 
tion. They wish to judge for themselves of the 
extent to which he is committed for the up- 
holding and maintenance cf the Compromise 
measures. 
Mr. Stanly said that the gentleman signed a 
Compromise pledge during the last Congress. 
He (ie §.) did not sign temperance pledges ; 
he did not sign pledges saying that he would 
not lie, steal, or get drunk. He ahjeated to any 
man of good character signing pledges about 
anything, If that is what his colleague meant, 
he hoped that General Scott would never give 
one. General Scott would not imitate General 
Cass—rowing one way and looking another. 
Mr. Outlaw said he should be happy to see 
the production forthcoming ; but confidence is 
a plant of slow growth. Jt was not a part of 
his political creed to surrender his convictions 
without justifiable cause. When he signed 
the pledge, it was nothing more than a decla- 
ration. He was elected, on the support which 
he gave to the Compromise measures, to a seat 
on this floor; and he would ask his colleague 
whether he was not also elected upon the 
ground, too, that he would vote for no man for 
President or Vice President who did dat up- 
hold the Compromise measures? He nah 
ask his colleague whether he did not battle 
against those who were opposed to the set- 
tlement ? 

Mr. Brooks said that in the prior caucus of 
fifty-one members they had no record made. 
Then the settled policy was that the Whig 
party regarded the Compromise as a finality ; 
but subsequently it was found to be the inter- 
est of a portion, or sup to be, of the great 
body of the Whig party of the North, and a 
portion of the South, to repudiate the Compro- 
mise. And when the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Hillyer] introduced in this House his Com- 
promise resolution, Northern men wavered be- 
cause they saw the Southern column waver. 
The ery was, as with Napoleon at Waterloo, 
“Saye himself who can;” and every Northern 
Whig except seyen repudiated the former ac- 
tion of the Whig caucus. In the cgueus held 
last night, the subject was not permitted to he 
ees It was ruled out of order to speak 
of the Compromise, or to agitate upon it at all, 
until the time and place of holding the Whig 
National Convention was decided upon. But 
there stood behind those ready to adjourn, and 
give no time to vote on the Compromise. 

Mr. Stanly said distinctly that there was no 
yejection in the Whig caucus of the Compro- 


T will answer the gentleman ; 





great error about all 


— 
e proceedings of the 


mise yesolutions, There never has been ; and 


against the Compromise, one of his colleagues, 


f there was another Southern Whig, he should 
like to know him. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Brooks] said that the Southern 
Whigs faltered. If the gentleman chose to 
take the Southern Whigs and the slave insti- 
tution under his direction here, they are to be 
accused of faltering because they will not fol- 
low his lead. The gentleman seemed to think 
that he is to be sacrificed, and taken as a vic- 
tim to the altar, because his manifestations are 
not obeyed. There was, he repeated, no rejec- 
tion of the Compromise resolution; there was 
not one Southern Whig against it. 

Mr. Brooks said the matter of Parliament- 
ary law he would not undertake to discuss ; but 
it is a fact which the people will understand, 
that in the first Whig caucusa Compromise res- 
olution was introduced and adopted; and that 
in the second it was ruled out, as not in order. 

Mr. Stanly inquired whether the gentleman 
had not written letters showing that he would 
leave the caucus, before it was held? He had 
the New York Express, in which a letter ap- 

ared, signed, “ An Eye on the Capitol.” He 

ad shown it to several gentlemen this morn- 
ing, and they had concurred with him that it 
contained expressions made use of by the gen- 
tleman last night in caucus. 

Mr. Brooks asked whether that was the only 
authority the gentleman had for charging him 
with the authorship of the letter? 

Mr. Stanly. Does the gentleman deny it? 

Mr. Brooks said, most emphatically, I wrote 
not one word of it. 

Mr Stanly. Did you not supervise or dic- 
tate it? 

Mr. Brooks replied that the person by whom 
the letter was written had submitted it to him, 
and that there were several harsh expressions 
in it against the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, which he had demanded should be strick- 
en out. 

Mr. Stanly. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks continued. He did not hold 
himself responsible, to any degree, for one word 
or syllable of the letter. If he had expressed 
such sentiments as those contained in the let- 
ter, they are those also of gentlemen with 
whom he associated constantly. 

Mr. Stanly. This shows the authority by 
which Whigs are denounced by a Whig cor- 
respondent. 

Mr. Brooks. The gentleman’s allegation 
was that I wrote this letter. 

Mr. Stanly. The gentleman’s authority and 
consent. 

Mr. Brooks. 
this letter. 

Mr. Stanly. No. 

There was great confusion in the Hall during 
the above proceedings. But few gentlemen 
were in their seats. 

Mr. Howard, who had yielded the floor, said 
that he should like to know what was going 


The gentleman said I wrote 


on. 

Mr. Washburn. Will the gentleman from 
Texas give way for a moment? 

Mr. Howard. We have got as much as we 
want. 

Mr. Stanly. And more too. 

Mr. Washburn remarked that he was in the 
caucus last night, and also had attended the 
first one. He understood the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Brooks] to say that the Whigs 
had declared themselves in favor of the Com- 
promise measures, and affirmed them as a 
finality; but that since that time, events had 
taken place operating on the Whigs of the 
North. He (Mr. W.) denied this altogether. 
The Whigs of the North occupy, in his judg- 
ment, the same position towards the Compro- 
mise they did then. [A voice: “ What was 
that?” ] The Whigs of the North, of all classes 
and circles, were in favor of not expressing 
themselves affirmatively or negatively, but 
would support any Whig candidate, whether 
General Scott, Webster, or Fillmore. Only it 
is required that they shall not give an expres- 
sion on these measures as a test of adoption. 
[This is what we understood the gentleman to 
say, amid the confusion. | 

Mr. Howard wished to know whether the 
gentleman and his ee? are opposed to any 
modification of the Fugitive Slave Law, or in 
favor of enforcing it as it is. 

Mr. Washburn. We are determined not to 
agitate it We are in favor of leaving it as it 
is, for the present, certainly. [Laughter.] 

The honorable gentleman continued to speak, 
notwithstanding there were loud cries of 
“Order,” and Occasional outhursts of merri- 
ment. Nearly all the members were on their 
feet, and not a few of them were in the area 
fronting the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. Meade. Let the Sergeant-at-Arms he 
called, to take the gentleman in custody. [Ha! 
ha! ha!] 

The Chairman. The Chair must warn gen- 
tlemen against proceeding in this course of de- 
bate. It has been suffered to go on; but he 
appealed to gentlemen to preserve order. 

Mr. Durkee. It will break up both parties, 
if they don’t stop it! [Laughter.] 

Mr. Howard. [ am apprehensive that it is 
a matter of fact the Whig party are opposed 
to political orthodoxy. 

Mr. Washburn. We are in favor of it. We 
are“opposed to making sectional questions na- 
tional issues. [Cries of “ Order! 4 

Mr. Stanly believed that it was designed to 
break up and have no National Convention at 
all. The Whigs assembled to fix the time and 
place for holding it; the people did not send 
them here to instrugt them. 

Mr. Howard repeated, that instead of giving 
a clear and explicit pledge, they had taken 
shelter behind a mere Parliamentary rule. 
That party deserves to he broken up, for there 
is nothing to hold it together but the wish to 
possess and administer the Government. It 
must, indeed, be destitute of sound principles 
when it is forced _to take shelter on a question 
of this magnitude under the Parliamentary 
law. 

Mr. Stanly. Let the gentleman look to the 

roceedings of the Democratic Convention, as 
[shall to that of the Whigs; and then if we, as 
Southern men, cannot be satisfied with their 
action, we may stand shoulder to shoulder. 

Mr. Howard. I am glad the gentleman has 
made the suggestion. — 

Mr. Stanly. Very well. 

Mr. Howard resumed. It struck him that 
in quibbling about the Parliamentary law, 
they had dodged the question. The a Ma to 
answer to the Compromise is not going to sat- 
isfy freemen. Having concluded his remarks, 

On motion, the Committee rose, and the 
House adjourned. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 22. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Hibbard in the chair,) and resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill giving to every man, the 
head of a family, 9 homestead of one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, on condition of gecupa- 
tion and cultiyation for a period of fiye years. 

Mr. Molony said that we are approaching 
one of the most important Presidential elec- 
tions which has ever taken place under the 
Constitution, inyolying vast interests to the 
American people; one that has already called 
forth deep solicitude in this House and out of 
it, and exciting throughout the country an in- 
terest perhaps never before expressed in any 
similar contest. It was right and natural that 
it should be so, when we take into considera- 
tion the great stake the American people have 
pending in the election. He then spoke in ap- 
probation of the creed of the Democratic party, 
which, he gaig, have eyer heen the party of 
principles. That party have always gone into 
the contest with their principles plainly writ- 
ten in characters of living light upon their 
banners, appealing to the intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the le for their success; while 
the Whigs, as he believed the history of that 

rty showed, haye depended upon the availa- 

ility of their candidates for triumph. 

The Democrats have always prevailed when 
their principles have heen directly placed in 
issue with the conservative, antiquated, and an- 
tediluvian principles of the Whig party. He 
believed that the Democratic party will again 
triumph in 1852; and declared that he would 
support the nominee of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion. ‘ 

He then advocated the Homestead bill, 
which he contended was not designed to benefit 
any one class, but applies to évery interest of 
the American people, of every section of the 
country. He trusted that the measure will 
have a triumphant through the House. 
Tf it should fil now, it will succeed hereafter ; 
of the country will follow 
it up with assiduity, as the author of the bill 
itself has, and with unslackened e ; 

Mr. Sutherland, during the h which he 


for the ith weotiaicy 





delivered, said the change of the land system 


proposed was brought forward as a public 


| the pill as gentlemen may please, to conceal 
_ the nauseous dose, disguise it as they will, there 


-demagoguism. He further opposed the bill, 





he knew of but one Southern man who voted | charity, to benefit a few, and not as a great 
public policy. Three speeches have been made 
Nea Clingman,] who left the caucus last night. | against the bill, and twelve in its favor, and 

| yet the main if not the only 
| advocacy has been that it will be of benefit to 
| the settlers. 


was in the measure rank agrarianism and 


regarding its object as unconstitutional. 
Mr. Yates obtained the floor, when the Com- 
mittee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Correspondence of the New York Express. 
PRESIDENTIAL MOVEMENTS. 


Wasnineton, April 17. 

The Presidential movements here continue 
to be the engrossing topics, and they absorb 
all other matters of interest. It is vain to dis- 
guise facts, and to face them always is true 
heroism. 

_ An impression prevails—be it true or not, it 
is yet the impression—that Mr. Senator Man- 
gum made the speech in the Senate he has 
made in consequence of the lure of the Vice 
Presidency on the Scott ticket ; and an impres- 
sion prevails that a like lure is held out to Mr. 
Senator Jones of Tennessee, in consequence of 
which is the division manifested among the 
Southern Whigs in Congress. I must not be 
censured for writing you of the existence of 
this impression. I did not create it. It is my 
bounden duty, as your correspondent, to write 
you not only facts, hut wide-spread rumors af- 
fecting public men; and when these rumors are 

ut by me into print, I but confer an obligation 
in giving them a reason-to contradict in public 
what is everywhere whispered in private. The 
rumor and the belief among many, therefore, is 
that at supper parties and dinner parties a co- 
alition has been formed between Mr. Mangum 
and ex-Gov. Seward on one side, involving 
others on their respective sides, that with Gen. 
Scott as the unwriting or unwritten candidate 
for the North, is to be run Mr. Mangum South, 
or Mr. Jones, with the distribution of other 
high offices among their followers in North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, and Kentucky. Hence 
this astonishing coalition ! 

Mr. Mangum was selected, rumor adds, to 
preside over the Whig Congressional caucus 
at a private meeting, where Gov. Seward was 
the prominent spirit, and it was there deter- 
mined that the Whig Compromise resolution of 
the first Congressional caucus be ruled out of 
order. All this may be most untrue, and I en- 
dorse not one word of it; but such rumors are 
as current in the Washington circles as any 
item of news in circulation. I have before me 
names of men alleged to have been present at 
these private dinner and supper caucuses, but 
it is not my business to invade social circles, 
further than as they produce public measures. 
The Scott speeches agreed upon in these cau- 
cuses to follow Mr. Mangum, from Tennessee 
and North Carolina, and to back him up, will 
soon tell what I need not write. 

It is agreed, too, and Mr. Mangum’s speech 
already discloses it, that the Whig Compromise 
resolution of the early Congressional caucus is 
to be repudiated, not only for the coming Con- 
gressional caucus, by being ruled out of order, 
but in the Whig National Convention, repudi- 
ated as uncalled-for and unnecessary also. 
Some of the Southern Whigs in this new move- 
ment insist upon it that the waiving of the 
issue now is but the adjournment to a more 
fitting body—the Whig National Convention— 
and such of them as are in earnest, (for some of 
them are.) are but dupes, as dupes they should 
be. The whole Compromise, as a “finality,” 
is to have the go-by, then, in the Convention, 
and such is the supper and dinner caucus un- 
derstanding among the high contracting par- 
ties, and the go-by it will have, and should 
have, in the present position of things. Why? 
[ think I hear you ask in astonishment. Wuy? 
Hear me, then, and I will tell you why. 

We Northern Whigs can never fight for 
Southern constitutional rights on Northern 
ground, if Southern men abandon us. The 
provision in the Constitution for the rendition 
of fugitive slaves is to us a most unpopular, 
often a most revolting and shocking duty, but 
it is a duty imposed upon us by the Constitu- 
tion, and as sacred, solemn a part of the instru- 
ment as any other section of it, If such lead- 
ing men as Mangum, Stanly, Jones of Tennes- 
see, or any portion of Kentucky, ever abandon 
us when we struggle in the North for the un- 
questioned, unquestionable rights of the South- 
ern States, we must fall before the unpopular- 
ity of the fugitive slave provision of the Con- 
stitution. We cannot stand up for men who 
refuse to stand up for themselves. We have 
no earthly interest in protecting the odious 
parts of the Constitution, surrendsred hy the 
South itself, We will never be catchers of ne- 
groes that North Carolina men or Kentucky 
do not want. If we can evade that provision 
of the Constitution by Southern acquiescence, 
we most assuredly will. Slave-catching, next 
to slave-trading, is thought by most people to 
be the meanest of all occupations. We Whigs, 
who in the North have sacrificed ourselves, 
our popularity, our power, to preserve the con- 
secrated instrument a George Washington and 
a John Adams bequeathed us, are absolved 
from all obligations to continue this self-sacri- 
fice, when such men as Messrs. Mangum, 
Stanly, Jones, and others, acting for their States, 
acquit us from the contract. 

And why should we continue the sacrifice? 
Answer thou me that, Messrs. Editors. You 
have given the country from Western New 
York an Anti-Slavery man for President, whose 
education, eyery feeling of whose nature, he- 
yond all doubt, was and is Anti-Slavery, but 
who, upon becoming President, and taking the 
oath faithfully to administer the Government 
under the Constitution, remembered there was 
a South as well as a North, and who now, for 
this remembrance only, is assailed by all the 
violence of Abolition, assisted even in this as- 
sault by such men as Mr. Mangum in his 
echoes of what they say, viz: that Mr. Fill- 
more is unavailable among the Whigs of the 
North, and in the demand of his immolation 
therefor. This Southern man admits, in his 
own State, that Mr, Fillmore is preferred above 
all others. But he advances the extra-judicial 
dictum that he is not available in the land of 
his boyhood and birth, and that the State which 
has hitherto crowned him with its highest hon- 
ors will now turn its hack upon him. Why, 
however, it may be asked, ] suppose, can he 
not carry Northern Whig vates—an averment, 
by the way, as unfounded as cruel in Mr. Man- 
ee mouth—why. (if admitted,) but because 

e has been faithful to the Constitution and to the 
South, as well as to the North. We sec in Mr. 
Fillmore, therefore, (and the same may be said 
of Mr. Webster, for their course is one,) North- 
ern men sacrificed by Southern men, and sacri- 
ficed by Southern men, too, because, in obedi- 
ence to their oaths to support the Constitution, 
they have supported in good faith that provi- 
sion of it which secures the rights of the South. 

The path of duty, therefore, for Northern na- 
tional Whigs, if Mr. Mangum and his follow- 
ers persist in their course, and are sustained at 
home, or even by divisions at home, is clear ; 
and that path is, to let the South take care of 
itself, its fugitive slaves and all. If Southern 
men encourage the re-opening or the keeping 
open the eg J issues, why, let the re- 
opening come, and if slavery be an institution 
that cannot stand the test of law, or religion, or 
popular opinion, it must tumble down. If 
Mr. Mangum can embrace in caucus Gov. 
Seward, fresh from the Bloomer anti-slavery 
demonstrations of Auburn, and Thad. Stevens, 
with hands red with the blood of the Gorsuch 
murder in Christiana, without any definition 
of principles—nay, declaring them all as out of 
order /—why cannot you, the editors of the 
Express? I see no reason why you Northern 
Whigs, who, as forlorn hopes, have led on even 
the Democratic columns from the errors of the 
Wilmot Proviso to the defence of the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, should act 4s forlorn hopes 
any more. When the Southern generals-in- 
chief are deserting you on the field of battle, 
you would be fools ta be leading forlorn ho 
in their behalf. There are periods in politics, 
as in war, when to surrender is a duty as well 
as discretion. I counsel no surrender now, 





however, but more vigilant action than ever, 
until it is settled whether Mr. Mangum leads, 
or even divides the South. New York and New 
England Whigs of the national faith should 
stand by their principles, and such exponents 
of them as Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Webster, as 
long as the Southern Whigs are true in mgs; 
hut if the Southern Whig regiment stagger, or 
hegin to te stagger, sayve que peut be the cry. 
Mr, Mangum, however, it is helieyed, will soon 
be put hors du combat. 





General Scott will certainly be nominated 
President in the Whig National Convention, if 


argument in its 


There is no Government which 
_ can exist under a system which administers com- 
emon charity out of the common fund. Sugar 


the man. 


land is given up on the canvass I have seen ! 
Ohio! Pennsylvania! and New York! with 
their solid columns, are set down for him sure! 


utterly sacrificed in this calculation. 
and known that, with such able men from 
Tennessee speaking, as Mr. Gentry is reported 
to have spoken the other night, in the Whig 
caucus, or such as Mr. Outlaw, of N.C., speak- 
ing with the energy he is reported to have done, 
there can be no possible hope of these States. 

Mr. Mangum’s programme, therefore, is a 
wise one; utter abandonment of the Compromise 
bills, and the permission to run Gen. Scott in the 
free States, with the repeal or virtual annulment 
of the Fugitive Slave Law upon every Whig 
banner. His strength in the free States will be 
determined by the candidate the Democracy 
run against him ; but it is obvious already that 
in Ohio, Central and Western New York, Aboli- 
tion Democracy will beat Whig Abolition in 
this scheme, two to one. The best Whig dis- 
tricts in Ohio have been cut out by dema- 
goguing Democratic Abolition ; and in this race 
of demagoguing there is nothing that can equal, 
much less eclipse, such men as Rantoul in New 
England, or the Chase and Giddings Free 
Democracy of Ohio. 5 

I have no right to advise you, Messrs. Edit- 
ors, but the programme I have marked out 
for myself I may ask you to publish for others 
to see. As a Northern man, I shall go, nay, I 
must go, with the Northern Whig party, even 
with this threatened new inscription on it: 
“The practical nullification of the Fugitive 
Slave section of the Constitution ;” simply be- 
cause I have nowhere else to go, save into the 
arms of a Democracy, three-fourths of whose 
presses in the State in which I reside go for 


else besides. No single man, or single set of 
men, can breast the flood of Abolitionism, when 
such men as Mr. Mangum take away their 
dykes. He who attempts it would only be 
drowned in some Zuyder Zee. The Whig 
party is dear to me, and I cannot abandon it 
now, even with these its great faults, to cling 
to something worse. General Scott, if nomi- 
nated and elected by us, is a man whom, of 
himself, we can trust; and we must live as well 
as we can in the malaria, or amid the influen- 
ces that will have nominated and elected him. 
They doom us all to proscription, to utter pro- 
scription, we see, know, and feel, as like influ- 


suffer are things unimportant, as long as a 
principle can be maintained. Parties are never 
perfect, and a man must make a choice of the 
best of them. Under General Scott, as under 
General Taylor, if General Scott is faithful to 
the influences that make him President, Mr. 
Webster must hang again around ante-cham- 
bers, as he hung before, repulsed or frozen, and 
Mr. Fillmore must be sneered at as not having 
the power to get even a clerkship for a friend, 
or Mr. Clay be denounced, as denounced he 
was when he introduced his Omnibus bill. 

The future is big with events. No human 
being can foresee or control them. It seems 
to me an utter disruption of all old parties is 
portending. 


FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 


FRANKLIN, Lenawee Co., Micu., 
March 1, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


I have been surprised and disgusted at the 
base attempt to re-enact the law for flogging 
in the navy, and I thank and honor such men 
as Commodore Stockton and John P. Hale for 
the noble stand they made against such a bru- 
talizing system. Only think of the inconsist- 
ency of serving out to each man a half a pint 
of rum daily, for years, thus creating the appe- 
tite for the spirit and forming the habits of 
drunkenness, and then skinning them alive for 
getting drunk! I write feelingly on this sub- 
ject—not that I have ever felt the cat-o’-nine- 
tails, but I have frequently witnessed the bar- 
barous and brutalizing infliction. Fifty years 
ago I belonged to the United States ship of war 
Boston, cruising off Tripoli, and it was there I 
first saw a naked man spread out and tied up 
to receive six dozen lashes from the cat-o’-nine- 
tails. Do you understand that every stroke 
makes nine stripes? So that the poor fel- 
low (a French cook) received 648 whelks— 
and for what? Would you believe it? Why, 
for being hehind time with the captain’s 
dinner, And this is not all. The custom of 
calting, or beating men with a rope’s end, 
sometimes until their bodies are bruised almost 
to a jelly. In two instances I saw this done by 
the first lieutenant of the above ship; and he 
has & monument erected in Washington dock- 
yard to commemorate his. bravery. He was 
blown up in the harbor of Tripoli. When will 
such abuses be abolished ? 


Yours for humanity, Henry Tripp. 


For the National Era. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION.—A SUGGES. 
TION. 


I wish to make a suggestion. We have, away 
here in Ohio, heard that an institution, called 
the “Smithsonian Institution, for the diffusion 
of knowledge among men,” was established in 
the national capital a few years since ; but of 
what it has done, or is likely to do, in further- 
ance of its objects, we have very meager con- 
ceptions. We think that it has been stated that 
it is to publish but a limited edition of its vari. 
ous documents, to place a portion of these in 
the hands of Congressmen and eminent men, 
and to store the balance within the walls of 
colleges. 
Now, with this partiality [ should find not 
the slightest fault, were it not a fact tolerably 
apparent that it is not _ nine-tenths of the 
people who are ever delighted with the privi- 
leges of a college student, or are familiar with 
the special ministrations of “eminent men,” or 
even permitted to rejoice in the conviction that 
our Congressmen are uniformly such enthusi- 
astic lovers of physical science that they will 
make an signally beneficial use of those docu- 
ments which they, as a matter of course, have 
taken to their own libraries. But whilst I have 
the opportunity of seeing a single paragraph not 
that has emanated from that institution, and 
whilst I have daily evidence that the newpa- 
pers of the day, in seeking to give a condensed 
account of a new discovery, too frequently so 
mutilate and distort the original statement as 
to utter a contradiction instead of an an- 
nouncement of the principle involved, I cannot 
help -thinking that the existing proyisions 
touching the “ diffusion of knowledge” through 
the medium of the publications of the “ Smith- 
sonian Institution,” fall lamentably short of ful- 
filling the intentions of its excellent founder, 
hat we want is an illustrated weekly 
“§mithsonian Journal”—in some respects a 
modern “ Penny Magazine’”’—which shall be a 
faithful register of scientific progress every- 
where, and which, by its: lively dissertations 
upon scientific subjects, shall create and supply 
a thirst for knowledge in general, which shall 
be alike creditable to the Institution and bene- 
ficial to the race. 1 n% 
Let Congress make an appropriation for the 
publication of such weekly sheet, at such low 
rate that the bare typographical labor cannot 
be performed at a less circulation than a hun- 
dred thousand copies, and let the editors he 
paid from the Smithsonian Fund, and my word 
for it, the paper will speedily be scattered 
whereyer the Hinglish language is spoken, and 
the benefits of the Institution be immeasurably 
increased. } 
This is as it seems to me; and if you think 
these remarks not out of place in your paper, 
you will oblige, by giving them an — 
LMAR. 
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JBOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
ALLET, DAVIS, & CO, the long established and cele- 
brated Piano Forte Manufacturers of Boston, in order 
the bevter to accommodate their Southern and Western ous- 
tomers, have recently opened ware-rooms at 297 Broadway, 
where a large and full supply of their superior instruments, 
both with wnd withcut Coleman’s celebrated olian accom- 
paniment, may always be found. The #olian, by the skill 
and improvement of Messrs. H., D., & Co., has been divested 
of the harsh seraphine cone, and the pure pipe or flute tone 
substituted, giving to it all the sweetness and beauty of the 
Parlor Organ Their Pianos have been too long and favor- 
ably known te need commendsation—and when united to 
their Aolian. yo sweeter music can be found. Every in- 
strument warranted to give satisfaction, or the whole of the 
purchase money will be retarned, with £ vat - transporta- 


“re. Sole Agents, 297 Broadway, New York. 


N.B. Messrs. G. & B. have the best catalogue of aheet 
music and Magical Instruction books te be found in the 





United St.tes. Liberal discounts made te the trade. 


the Southern Whigs divide between him and 
any Northern man, and of that there can be no 
doubt ; or, vice versa, if the Southern Whigs are 
united, Mr. Fillmore or Mr. Webster will be 
If Genéral Scott is nominated on 
Mr. Mangum’s programme, it is wisely caleu- 
lated, in these dinner or supper caucuses of 
which I have been speaking, that he can carry 
the Northern States, with some (one only) 
Southern State. Even such a State as Mary- 


North Carolina, Tennessee, and Louisiana, are | 
It is felt 


the very same thing, and almost everything | 


ences did under Geueral Taylor; but what men | 
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SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 
: I AM still engaged in the prosecution of claims against the 
Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
pay suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
ae ° open & correspondence with me, as I can obtain their 
mea n& most every instance. There are about 15,00 such 
H aims On file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 
can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 
| OF Suspended claims under act of September 28, 1850, 
also successfully prosecuted, and no fee will be charged in 
ny case unless land is procured. Address 
Sept 25. A.M GANGEWER, Washington, D ©. 
PATENT AGENCY, 
| HE subscriber havin 
| bnilding and using al 


g been many years en 
| kinds of saelines ~~ spline 
ployed as sulicitor of patents inthis city. Intimate knowl- 
edge of mechanical operations enables him to understand 
inventions, to describe and specify patent claims much 
| more readily than lawyers who have formerly done this busi- 
ners. Models forwarded to the subscriber will be duly at- 
tended to. Drawings, specifications &c., will be made and 
patents procured Models mnet be marked with the in- 
| ve tor’s nave. Freight of models and letter postage must 
be prepaid f r oheipness. Those writing froma distance 
should give their town, county, and S ate. 
| AZA ARNOLD, Pat nt Agent. 
Washington, D. C., Ist month 29th, 1852—6m 
| A. Arwocp refera by permiasicn to his Excellency P, 
len, Governor of Rhode Island; Edward W Lawton, Col, 
of Cus , Newport, Rhode Island. Hon. Thomas J. Rusk 
U S. Senate; Hon. C. T. James, U. S. Senate. , 
AGENCY FOR CLAIMS, REVOLUTIONARY PEN. 
SIONS, BOUNTY LANDS, &c, 


HE subscriber having been engaged for near ten years 
past, in prosecatingclaims before Congre: sand the sey- 
eral Departments of G vernment, tor Pensions, Bounty 
| Lands, arrears of military pay, commutation and extra pay, 
&c., has collected and obtained access to a vast amount of old 
, records and documents furuishing evide: ce of service in the 
| Commissary and Quartermaster Deparl ments, of persons 
| who served as exp ess riders, teamsters, wagoners, wagon 
| conductors, blacksmiths carpenters, wheelwrizhts, boat- 
| builders, and artificers of allkinds; he is prepared to aid 
| promptly, at his own risk and expense, al! persons who have 
Claims against the Government for services in the Revolu- 
| tionary War. Either original claims, which have never 
been presented for want of evidence, or, having been pre- 
sented, are now rejected or suspended — or claims for in- 
| crease of pension where only a part of what was justly due 
| has been allowed. Heirs are in all cases entitled to all that 
| wae due the soldier or his widow at their decease, whether 
application has be*n made »r not. Also, claims for service in 
| the war of 1812, Mexican War, and any of the Indian wars 
j since 1790. He will attend personally to the investigation 
| and prosecution of claims as above etated, or before any 
; bo.rd which may be constituted for the adjustment of 
| French spoliation and other claims against the General 
Government. 
| Letters of inquiry or application should be addressed 
' (post paid) to WILLIS G WADE, 
| Jan. 29 Washington ity, D. C. 


| OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
"TC. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents. will prepare the 
¢ necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
| eats and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
| fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
| questions relat‘ng to the patent laws and decisions in the 
| United States or Europe. He will procure re hearings on 
| rej ctei applications for patents, prepare mew papers, and 
obrain patents in all cases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sons at. a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent, 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars), 
clear statement of their case when immediate attention will 
be given to it, and all the informstion that could be obtained 
by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention and the requisite steps to be taken to 
obtain a patent therefor. (should it prove to be new.) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail 

All letters on business must be post paid,and enclose q 
suitable fee where a wri'ten opinion is required 

OXF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Cftice. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon. H. 
L tlisworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissionerg 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted busi- 
ness during the past seven years. Oct. 23. 





UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, 

CONSTANT supply of this most interesting work 
will be kept for sale at the Depository of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York, at the pub- 
lisher’s wholesale and retail prices. A single copy will be 
sent to any post office address, under 500 miles, free of ex- 
pense. on receipt of a letter, post paid, enclosing a dollar 
bill and nine three-cent post office stamps; for any greater 
di-tance, eighteen stamps will be required to prepay the 
postage. 

Price p-r single copy—in paper covers $1; in plaincloth, 
$1.50; in extra binding, $2—with a discount of twenty per 
sent. for not lesa than half a dozen copies. 

WILLIAM HAKNED. Publishing Agent, 

48 Beekman street, New York. 
* UNCLE TONS CABIN,’ 
RS. Hurriet Beecher Stowe's Great Story, first pub- 


lished in the Nations: Era and now just issued in 
two handsowe volumes, illustrated by six well-executed 


- 


April l 





tngravings, for sale at the lowest price, in any quantity, at 
the Boston Office of the Nutionul Era, Cornhill, up stairs. 
A discount will be made to those who take an extra number 
of copies for distribution. Price—$1, iu paper covers : 
cloth. $150; cloth, full gilt, $2. : 
cy U: pies sent by maii, under 5(0 miles, free of post: 
uge, on the reception of $125. Fractional parts of a dollar 
can be sent in Post Office stamps. 
G. W. LIGHT, 

March 18S. No 3 Cornbill, Boston. 


POUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY, 
fFXHE Sammer Term in this Institution will commence on 

fuesday, May 4th. [he Irustees are happ) to an- 
nounce to the public, that in cons¢quence of the liberal ao- 
na‘ions of the friends of the Instituciun, they are enabled to 
app opriate five hnadred dvtiars to the increase of their 
Chemical ana Philosophical apparatus’ The Academy, 
therefore, oflers every facility for the study of the natura} 
sciences. A large winz has aiso been added to the main 
bnilding, furnishing several additional sieeping apartments 
und recitation rooms The whole buildivg is well venti 
lated, and is now lighted with gas,and warmed with two 
large Furnaces 

Parente and Guardians are particularly invited to visit 
the institution, anv judge of the advantages which it offera 
for the education of their Daughters or Wards. 

Extracts from Reports of Examining Committees : 

‘ 4 degree of interest and enthusiasm is thrown into the 
daily recitations, which r nder them apyth ng but dull. 
Stuay ie thus made « pleasure and a profit rather than a 
drudge. It must be confessed that the system adopted by 
Mr. ‘Tvoker is peculiar, and truthfully deserves commenda- 
tion. DA, HOLBROOK, 

Hamilton College, Apr:l 4, 1849.” 

* The pupils in music, both vocal and instrumental, re- 
flected great credit on their accomplished instructors, Mr, 
L Grabb and Miss S. Smith. Particular attention is paid 
to thisdelighttuluc:omplishment, and we are sure that great- 
er tacilicies for the attainment of perfection in tuis art are 
nowhere afforded. 

“In the family of the principal, the advantages of home 
and school are happily combined ; adopting a system of gov- 
ernment which, while it is so eminently kind and parental, 
is firm and decided. The principal secures the esteem and 
confidence of his pupils, and awakens those habits of self- 
government and self respect, which lie at the foundation of 
all excellence and success in future life. 

WILLIAM H. BIDWELL, 

WILLIAM H. CROSRY, 

CHARLES S. STETT, 
April 4, 1850, Committee” 
“The manner in which the examination was conducted 
evinced the perfect confidence felt by the Faculty of Instruc- 
tion in the echolarship of their pupils. When a elass is on 
the stand. any one present may ask questions and propose 
problems, either taken from the text-bovk or from other 
sources. Pupils were often required to p ove the correct- 
ness of a long and complicated problem or theorem. 

“ The pupils iu the French classes, under the charge of 
Monsieur a. Awong. showed in their readiness to write or 
converse in that language, the effect of a thurongh training. 

“ We cordially recommend the Institution to the confidence 
of the public. it has a most desirable location. Its eourse 
of study is extensive, carefully selected, and well arranged; 
and anier its present management it well deserves the high 
reputation and extensive patronage it has attained. 

SUMNER MANDEVILLE, 
ALEXANDER SHELDON, 
PHILANDER STuaRT, 
WILLIAM THOMAS, 

April U1, 1851. Committee.” 

The Trustees, by increasing their number of teachers, en- 
larging their building, and adding essentially to their 
chemical and vhilosophicasl apparatus, are enabled to offer 
increase! facilities for a thorough, useful, and ornamental 
education. Mural ard Religious in+truction constitute a 
prominent feature in the daily exercises of the school, and 
these subjects will receive special attention on the Sabbath. 
Catalogues contaising terms, «tudies, references, may be 
obtained of Mr. Bailey, E.itor of National Era, Washing- 
ton of the Principal J C. Tooker, A. M.,or H D. Varick, 
Esq., Secretary of the Board of Trustees, Poughke:psie, 
Dutchess county, New York H, D. VAKICK, 

S:cretary of the Board of Trustees. 
Poughkeepsie, April 8, 1852. 





JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Illinois, 


ILL give prompt attention to all professional business 
intrusted to his care in tne middle and n-rthern part 
of the State, to the locating of land warrants, purchase and 
sale of real estate, examinatin of titles, payment of taxes, 
&e. Kefers to Hon. Samuel Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio; Col. 
William Keys, Hillsborough, Ohio; Moses Barlow, Esq. 

Xenia, Ohio. Jan. 22—ly 


FULLER'S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH. 
7 proprietor of this work has received the most liberal 
pa'ronage in America and foreign countries Its power 
to seive mure probieins than all other calculators united is 
well known More time is required to prepare questions 
than to obtuin atiswers to any basiness computation—inter- 
est discount, loss and gain, mensuration, surveying, gau- 
ging, wages, ko, &c., &c. Its use is learned by a few 
hours’ study. — with fall ag directions, accom- 
i work. Address, post paid, 
Pt JOHN E FULLER, Boston, Mass. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CkOUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
MAN Y years of trial, instead of impairing the public cou- 
fideace in this medicine, har won for it an appreciation 
and notoriety by far exceeding the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its friends. Nothing but its intrinsic virtues and 
the unmistakable bencfit conferred on thousands of sufferers, 
could originate and maintain the reputation it enjoys. While 
many inferior remedies, thrust upon the community, have 
failed ard been discarded, this has gained friends by every 
trial, conferrei benefits on the afflicted they can never for- 
get, and produced cures too numerous and too remarkable to 
be forgotten d 
While it is a fraud on the public to pretend that any one 
medicine will jnfa'libly cure, still there is abundant proof 
that the Cugrry Pectorat does not only as a general 
thiug, but almosc invariably, cure the malady fur which it 
is employed. , 
As time makes these facts wider and better known, this 
medicine has gaadually become the best reliance of the af- 
tlicted, from the log cabin of the American peasant, to the 
palaces of European Kings. Throughout this entire country; 
in every State, city, and indeed almost every hamlet it con- 
tains, CHERRY PEoTORAL is knov n as the best remedy &x- 
tant for diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and in many for- 
eign countries it is coming to be extensively used by their 
most intelligent Physicians. In Great Britain, France. and 
Germany, where the medical sciences have 1eached tals 
highest perfection, CHERRY PxcToRAL is intr duced, an 
in constant use in the Armies, Hospitals, Alms Houser, 
Public Institutions, and in domestic practice, a- the —— 
remedy their atteading Physicians can employ for the _ 
dangerous affections of the Lungs. Also in milder ~~ 
and for children it is safe, pleasant, and effectual toc od 
In fact,some of the most flattering testimonials we or “ 
have been from paren 8 who have foxnd it efficacious 
oases partioularly incidental to childhood. vw 
The Cugrry Peororat is manufactured by 4 pars ~ 
Chemist, and every ounce of it under his own eye, ae by 
variable accuracy and care. It is sealed and protec ad 
law from counterfeits, consequently can be relied on a8 & 
ine without adulteration. 
_ We have eu: eavored here to furnish the community wilt 
a medicine of such intrinsic superiority and worth ne safe, 
commend itself to their confitence—a remedy at a unt 
speedy, and effectua!, which this has by repeated a og 
Jess trials proved itse!f to be; aud trust by great tn 4, 
prepar.ng it with chemical xecuracy, of uniform = . tne 
afford Physicians a new agent on which they can re y 1 do for 
bevt results, and the oy with a remedy that W 
the n all that medicine ca: . aod 
Prepared and gold by JAMES C, AYER, Practical 
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Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Maes.,and sold by ——? 
and Apothecaries everywhere. Mare 





